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In 1869, the All 
England Croquet 
Club established 
itself on four 
rented acres in 
Wimbledon. By 
1875, the Club 
had set aside a 
rectangle of grass for 
lawn tennis, which was 
growing in popularity. Two 










years later, the Club had changed Scr 

its name to the All England 

Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. The legend that oT ew 
That same year, some 

200 spectators watched as 

22 amateur players competed 

for a silver cup, which was awarded 


from a lawn in Wimbledon. 


It is here the world’s finest players 
meet each summer for two weeks of fierce 
competition. The best of the best are distin- 
guished forever as Wimbledon champions. 
About 400,000 fans fill the grounds for 
the fortnight of play, while invited 
aristocrats, diplomats and celebrities _ 
view from the Royal Box. 
In a setting where precision, 
stamina and grace under 
pressure are 
respected, %& 
a timepiece * 
must meet ——_ 
intimidating ona 
standards. jon ge 
That explains the ampionships 
Rolex on the scoreboard, 
as well as its designation 
as the Official Timepiece 
W of the Wimbledon 
, Championships. 


ROLEX 


Rolex Lady Oyster Perpetual and Men's Oyster Perpetual Datejust in stainless steel and 18k gold with matching Jubilee bracelets and diamond dials. 
Write for brochure, Rolex Watch Company of Canada Limited. Dept. S.I., 80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario MSH 2B8. 
Rolex,W , Oyster Perpetual, Datejust and Jubilee are trademarks 


















to Spencer Gore, the first 
Wimbledon champion. 
Today, that legendary 
lawn, renamed the All 
England Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Club in 1889, 
has expanded to 42 acres 
with 18 championship grass 
courts, each holding 
revered memories. And 
none is more storied 
than Centre Court. 
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Here's Your Chance 
To Play in The 
World Cup. 


WORLD CUP. 





The adidas world cup is part of the adidas pro line. 
Chosen by the majority of world class soccer 
players, the adidas pro line is designed to meet 
the demands of world class competition. 


Play with the pros. Play in the adidas pro line. 





Congratulations to our contest winner, Doug Eberhardt of Vancouver, B.C. 


who correctly identified Adi Dasslier in our last ad. Enjoy the game. 


adidas 


Players do em in adidas. 
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Habs’ Habit 


The Canadiens, 
including playoff- 
MVP goalie Patrick 
Roy (lower left), 
gathered around the 
Stanley Cup, which 
Montreal won for the 
24th time (page 20). 
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LETTERS 


Cheers to Sam Malone 

Thanks for the wonderful profile of Sam 
Malone (Everybody Knows His Name, 
May 24). I happened to be walking out- 
side Memorial Stadium in Baltimore on 
the day that Lee May hit that shot out of 
the park. (As soon as Mayday came in, I 
knew the game was over and had made an 
early exit to the parking lot.) The ball 
bounced once on the blacktop, ricocheted 
off a red Corvette and then rolled around 


FRED KAPLAN 








Congratulations on producing such terrific pictures from Sam’s baseball career. 
Can you show us the original photographs? The one of him getting carried off the 
field must be Jim Lonborg being mobbed by fans after he defeated the Twins on the 
last day of the 1967 season, in a game the Sox needed to win the pennant. 

BRAD ADAMS 


© You're right; to create that shot of Sam, we used the photo of Lonborg you have 
in mind. We also used Lonborg for the picture of Sam following through, and Luis 
Tiant for the one of Sam watching a home run sail out of Fenway Park.—ED. 


I enjoyed your story on Mayday Malone, 
but as a long-suffering Red Sox fan, I 
must add a postscript to your story. It 
seems that Sammy’s last major league ap- 
pearance, in 1978, was not the last time he 
would affect the Sox that fateful year. It’s 
a little known fact that before he was 
waived Sam taught his “slider of death” to 
Mike Torrez. Of course, when Torrez’s 
back was to the wall in the ’78 playoff 
game against the Yankees, he remem- 





HERB BALL/NBC 





Lake Bluff, Il. 








for a few seconds before I was able to pick 
itup. 

I still have the ball. Since Cheers 
opened, I have had a lot of offers for it, 
but some things, like Steve Rushin’s arti- 
cle, are absolutely priceless. 

Barry DONNELLY 
Ramsey, N.J. 


bered his buddy’s pitch and tried to sneak 
it past Bucky Dent. You know the rest. 

ToM MAGNUSON 

Wausau, Wis. 


I first met Sam Malone in 1972 as a 
12-year-old, when he approached my 
mother at Anaheim Stadium while we 





were sitting above the dugout at my first 
big league game. He gave me an auto- 
graphed ball to keep me quiet and to get 
my mother’s attention. 

Recently I took my wife and son to a 
card show in Boston. I wanted my son’s 
first autograph to be the same one his old 
man had gotten. Sure enough, while I was 
standing at the end of the autograph line, 
my wife and son went up and walked past 
the front of the table. She caught Sam’s 
eye, and he motioned for her to come 
over. He opened the conversation by giv- 
ing my son an autograph and my wife his 
phone number. Sam may have retired 
from the game and closed the bar, but 
he’s still pitching. 

BRUCE WANK 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Although you told the story of Sam Ma- 
lone’s exit from the big leagues, you did 
not tell how Don Zimmer fired coach Er- 
nie Pantusso during the ’78 season be- 
cause Zim was unhappy with the way 
Coach had dealt with some of the Red 
Sox players. Coach related this story to 
Diane in an attempt to console her after 
she had made some blunder: 

Coach: “Diane, it looks like you booted 
a grounder. You know what I used to say 
when one of my players made a mistake?” 

Diane: “What was that?” 

Coach: “Nothing. That’s why I got 
fired.” 

Out of baseball and in need of work, 
Coach was offered a job as a bartender at 
Cheers, and the rest is history. 

GREGG BROWN 
State College, Pa. 


I was appalled to see you devote so much 
space to a fictitious former ballplayer 
when there are real former ballplayers 
who deserve the recognition. In fact, we 
have such a deserving former ballplayer 
right here in our community: Just last 
winter Sidd Finch opened a yogurt shop 
in downtown Sykesville. 
JOHN CANNON 
Sykesville, Md. 


Letters to SPorTS ILLUSTRATED should include the 
name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer and should be addressed to The Editor, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020-1393. 





“LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON” 








Like their fathers before them, many men will experience hair loss... if they Mail to: Hair Loss Information 
allow it to happen. You may be surprised to know about the new options that 2300 Yonge Street, 23rd Floor 
are now available through your physician. If you've already spotted signs of es a Pa GRTABAEA 
hair loss, you CAN do something about it. ERS aie 
Tel A 
HAIR LOSS: SPEAK TO YOUR PHYSICIAN OR DERMATOLOGIST TODAY. Lee leer yee Bee 
All other Provinces 1-800-387-3450 Ext. 4 
. Please print clearly. 
Call the 24-hour Hair Loss Information line Toll 
Free. Our operators are waiting to take your 


call. Ask for your free Hair Loss Information 
package. 





NAME 





Consult with your family doctor or dermatologist. 
Ontario and Quebec residents call 
4-800-387-3925 ext.4 

All other Provinces, please call 


4-800-387-3450 ext.4 


OR, complete and mail this request form to 
receive a free Hair Loss Information package. 


‘ADDRESS 





POSTAL 
cry. PROV. CODE 
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WHAT DO 
ONE MILLION 
CANADIANS 
HAVE IN 
COMMON? 


Ee is a lot more 
serious than you think. 
Its complications make it 
the third leading cause of 
death by disease in 
Canada. 

Diabetes can cause 
heart attack, stroke, kidney 
disease, blindness and 
amputation. And insulin is 
nota cure. It is simply a 
control. 

The Canadian Diabetes 
Association is the major 
volunteer source of fund- 
ing for diabetes research in 
Canada. It is also the prin- 
cipal Canadian source of 
educational and nutritional 
materials for people with 
diabetes. 

It's time we find the cure. 
Please, whatever you can 
give to the Canadian 
Diabetes Association, it'll 
help make a difference. 


Diabetes. _ 
You can cure it. 





Charitable Registration No. 0160754-11-13 


Faces in the Crowd 


Pat rick Rho dd MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 





Rhodd, a 6’ 6” basketball forward and a recent graduate of 
Humber College, scored 16 points and had 17 rebounds as 
the Hawks beat Douglas College 60-53 for an 
unprecedented third consecutive Canadian Colleges 
championship. A three-time All-Canadian, Rhodd 
averaged 16.6 points and nine rebounds this season. 


Sam Phillipy GREENFIELD, IND. 
Chad Phillipy ancexrseuo,mo. 





Sam, 48, a junior high industrial technology teacher, and 
his son Chad, 18, won state titles in the same weight class at 
a U.S. Powerlifting Federation meet in Carmel. Competing 
in the 181-pound masters division, Sam hoisted 501 '4 
pounds in both the squat and the deadlift, and he bench- 
pressed 286 4 for a total of 1,289'4. He thereby earned his 
11th state championship, the previous 10 of which had been 
open-division titles. He is also a former USPF national 
masters runner-up, having lifted a combined total of 1,603 
pounds in 1985. Chad, who competed in the 181-pound 
open division, lifted less than his father did but nonetheless 
placed first. He squatted 457 pounds, deadlifted 446 
and bench-pressed 242% for a 1,146-pound total. 





Becki Wells DICKINSON, N.DAK. 





Becki, a recent graduate of Dickinson High, won the girls’ 
1,600- and 3,200-meter runs at the state track and field 
championships for the fourth consecutive year. She also 
won the 800, in a state-record time of 2:13.19, Becki has the 
top high school times for girls in the U.S. this year in both 
the 800 (2:07.06) and the 1,600 (4:42.58). 


El ma Ong WEST VANCOUVER, 





Elma, 18, won the Canadian under-19 girls’ singles 
badminton championship by defeating Canada’s top- 
ranked junior player—her identical twin sister, Moira— 
11-8, 12-10. Though Elma is ranked second in Canada, she 
has now defeated Moira twice this year; the other win came 
at the Vancouver Lawn Junior Invitational in January. 





Matt Riter somen.ny. 





nior attack on the Syracuse lacrosse team, scored 
two goals—including the game-winner with eight seconds 
remaining—and had one assist as the Orangemen beat 
North Carolina 13-12 for the NCAA title, Syracuse’s 
fourth in six years. Riter, an All-America, led the 1993 
Orangemen with 64 points on 49 goals and 15 assists. 
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THEIR DESIGNATED HITTER OUR ACE RELIEVER — 


Kolaids 


TH T. 


Black Velvet is made the way whisky was meant 
to be made. Blended prior to the aging process to ensure 
its smoothness. It takes a little more effort, 


but we're sure you'll agree it’s worth it. 


BLACK VELVET. THE SMOOTH ONE. 
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Drazen’s Legacy 


IMPOSSIBLE! keened the headline in 
a Croatian newspaper, bearing word 
that one of that troubled land’s fa- 
vorite sons, 28-year-old New Jersey 
Net star Drazen Petrovic, had been 
killed in a car accident on a rain- 
slicked German autobahn. But the 
news was crushingly true. 

Petrovic played with an intensity 
that belied his slacked-jawed expres- 
sion on the court. “You play correct, 
or we will fight!” he once snapped at 
Utah Jazz forward Blue Edwards, 
who had fixed him with an elbow. In 
time Edwards and the rest of the 
NBA came to play Drazen correct. 

Petrovic had a passionate belief in 
his abilities, a conviction that didn’t 
waver even when he rode the bench 
for his first NBA club, the Portland Trail 
Blazers. In 1991 Portland obliged his re- 
quest for a trade, sending him to New 
Jersey. Over his first off-season with the 
Nets he worked out zealously, adding 20 
pounds to his bony frame and demon- 
strating a discipline many had doubted he 
had. Only once all summer did he take 
time off, to visit his brother Aleksandr in 
Florida—or so he told his agent and the 
Nets. In fact, he had sneaked off for three 
days to visit family and friends in war-torn 
Croatia. “I’m playing basketball,” he said, 
“and my friends are getting killed.” 

At age 20 Petrovic scored 112 points in 
a game in the Yugoslav league, and at 22 
he was recognized as the finest player in 
Europe. He was also a provocateur who 
spat at referees, taunted opposing fans 
and once emptied a bottle of mineral wa- 
ter over the head of a courtside official. 
That mix of talent and ferocity helped Pe- 
trovic excel not only in the NBA but also 
at the Barcelona Olympics, where he out- 
shone celebrated teammate Toni Kukoc 
in leading Croatia to the silver medal, be- 
hind the Dream Team. 

Petrovic believed that xenophobia kept 
him off the NBA All-Star Team the past 
two years, during which he helped lead 
New Jersey back to respectability. The 
slight was particularly galling last season 














The Agony of Victory 


In a rampage similar to those that 
occurred after the Detroit Tigers 
won the World Series in 1984 and 
the Chicago Bulls won their first 
NBA title in 91, Montreal’s central 
business district exploded last week 
minutes after the Canadiens hoisted 
the Stanley Cup for the 24th time. 
For more than two hours crowds 
that had assembled outside the Fo- 
rum, ostensibly to celebrate the 
Habs’ victory over the Los Angeles 
Kings, overturned cars, set fires, 
smashed windows and heaved rocks 
and bottles at police. More than 100 
people were arrested, and some 50 
cops were injured before order was 
restored. Damage estimates reached 
$10 million. 

With more than one million for- 
eign fans expected to storm U.S. 
shores next year for the World Cup, 
authorities in the nine cities where 
games will be played are worried 
about possible violence by Europe's 
notorious soccer hooligans. But as 
the rash of sports riots in North 
America sadly suggests, Europe 
doesn’t have a monopoly on thugs. 


when he averaged 22.3 points a game 
and was third in the NBA in three- 
point shooting. He would have be- 
come an unrestricted free agent on 
July 1, and he vowed to play next sea- 
son in Europe, where he felt he 
would receive the respect he de- 
served. Despite his bitterness, the 
onetime Trail Blazer remained a 
trailblazer, a man whose career will 
be an inspiration to the next genera- 
tion of European stars. 


Stick and Duck 


Referring to Riddick Bowe’s native 
New York City borough and his 
slowness to agree to a heavyweight 
championship unification match 
against Lennox Lewis, rival trainer 
Lou Duva has come up with a nickname 
for the fighter. Duva calls him the 
Brooklyn Dodger. 


Defying Gravity 


NBA commissioner David Stern said last 
week that he had spoken to Michael Jor- 
dan about his gambling losses to golf-and- 
tell author Richard Esquinas (page 74) 
and had decided that no disciplinary ac- 
tion against Jordan was called for. Of 
course, Stern reached a similarly benign 
conclusion last year after Jordan ran up 
heavy gambling debts to convicted co- 
caine dealer James (Slim) Bouler. After 
NBA officials questioned Jordan about 
his dealings with Bouler, Stern said, “Mi- 
chael has advised us that he understands 
the gravity of the situation.” 

But in Hang Time: Days and Dreams 
with Michael Jordan, a book by Chicago 
Tribune columnist Bob Greene published 
last fall, Jordan treated the situation light- 
ly. Of that 92 meeting, he said, “It should 
have taken 30 minutes. I knew exactly why 
we were spending so long. They wanted to 
be able to say that they called Michael 
Jordan in and talked about this stuff to 
him for two-and-a-half hours. Two-and-a- 
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The hairy creature 
pictured here is former 
Arizona State gymnast 
Bob Woolf, who in his guise as the 
Phoenix Suns’ mascot, the Gorilla, en- 
tertained the home crowd at Games 1 
and 2 of the NBA Finals last week by rap- 
pelling from the rafters and performing 
trampoline-powered dunks. As it hap- 
pens, four other former Sun Devil gym- 
nasts are aping Woolf by also cavorting 
as highly acrobatic NBA mascots. After 
Woolf got the Gorilla gig five 
years ago, his ex-roommate 
Mike Zerrillo was hired as 
the Charlotte Hornets’ Hugo. 
Soon Paul Linne became 
the Indiana Pacers’ Boomer. 
Linne, in turn, put in a good word 
for Jerry Burrell and John Sweeney, 
now the Houston Rockets’ Booster and 
Seattle Sonics’ Squatch, respectively. 
Says the pioneering Woolf, “My friends 
say, ‘The Gorilla is getting all the credit, 
and yourre still a nobody.’ But [ don’t 
mind. In my job every day is Halloween.” 


we ccccscceceescosecevessaneccseesese 


-Michael Ventre, in the Los Angeles 
Daily News: “Darryl Strawberry now 
predicts he’s going to the Hall of Fame. 
The Dodgers probably wish he’d go now 
so they can replace him with somebody 
who can hit and field.” 


POO D ee soreness esececssevsseeecooese 


«Wayne Gretzky, Los Angeles King 
star, on the satisfaction he derived from 
making the Stanley Cup finals: “You 
know you’ve come a long way when you 
look at the out-of-town scoreboard and 
there are no scores.” 

¢Charles Barkley, Phoenix Sun star, 
confiding that he mostly hangs out with 
people he grew up with: “I have very few 
friends I have met since I became 
Charles Barkley.” 


HONONOGOW MNHOr 


half hours sounds better than a half hour. 
So I sat there with them.” 

According to the Greene book, Jordan 
also said of that meeting, “Inside me I’m 
thinking, “You guys, there’s no need for 
this. We all know what happened. I’ve 
learned from this. I know what you really 
want to know. You want to know if there 
are any other checks out there that are go- 
ing to start popping up. No, there are no 
more checks out there. You won’t be see- 
ing this again.’ ” 

That meeting occurred six months after 
Jordan incurred his losses to Esquinas. In 
recent weeks Esquinas, by his account, 
has received two checks from Jordan’s 
representatives totaling $200,000 as par- 
tial payment for those debts. 





Three-Pointer 


Maybe you heard about the slick one that 
New York Knick coach Pat Riley pulled. 
During the 1988-89 season, when the 
team he was then coaching, the Los Ange- 
les Lakers, was seeking a third straight 
NBA title, Riley had the foresight to 
trademark the term Three-Peat. The Lak- 
ers didn’t succeed, but Riley now figures 
to clean up if Jordan’s Bulls make it three 
in a row. In that case, entrepreneurs who 
want to market Three-Peat T-shirts, hats 
or other merchandise commemorating 
the Bulls’ feat will have to pay royalties to 
Riley. Otherwise Riley could sic the law, 
or maybe even John Starks, on them. 

To be sure, the NBA isn’t completely 
thrilled that one of its coaches stands to 
profit from a rival’s triumph. Nobody sug- 
gests that Riley pulled any punches when 
the Knicks lost to the Bulls in the Eastern 









SCORECARD 











Conference finals. But one NBA insider 
says that the league may draft a policy 
that would bar coaches and other club of- 
ficials from future business dealings that 
could create the appearance of a conflict. 


The Backup’s Backup 


On his phone-in radio show, Lunch with 
Lach, Florida Marlin manager Rene 
Lachemann was asked by a caller when he 
planned to play backup catcher Mitch Ly- 
den, who as of Sunday had yet to appear 
in his first big league game. “I have a per- 
sonal reason for wanting to know,” the 
caller said. “I’m his father-in-law.” 


Overreaction Alert 


Once an anti-owners guy, always an anti- 
owners guy—that’s one way to make sense 
of the silly attack that U.S. Representative 
Jim Bunning (R., Ky.) leveled at baseball 
last week. Acting commissioner Bud Selig 
had offered each of the 535 members of 
Congress the chance to buy—that’s right, 
buy—two tickets to the July 13 All-Star 
Game, in Baltimore, and Bunning, a con- 
servative who’s ordinarily pro-business, 
accused the owners of trying to bribe— 
that’s right, bribe—the pols not to scrap 
the game’s antitrust exemption. 

The charge, which Bunning made in a 
letter to his Capitol Hill colleagues head- 
ed BRIBE ALERT, indicates that he still dis- 
trusts the owners, just as he did while win- 
ning 224 games as a big league pitcher 
from 1955 to ’71. Bunning was a players’ 
union firebrand who was instrumental in 
setting up the players’ pension fund and 
hiring Marvin Miller as president of the 
increasingly militant union. But the sug- 
gestion that baseball can curry favor with 
members of Congress by offering to sell 
them tickets—Selig called the offer a 
“courtesy”—is laughable in light of the 
large sums of money that political action 
committees lavish on the legislators in 
hopes of influencing policy. Indeed, Bun- 
ning himself received $439,491 in PAC 
contributions last year, which ranks him 
in the top 10% of House members. 








Scorecard Reporter: Richard O’Brien 


GET INTO THE GAME. 


Hockey is not just a game. 

Trinitron’ is not just a television. 

Sony Trinitron’s unmatched picture quality 

combined with its awesome sound gets you as 

involved as you can get without loosing teeth. 

See it. Hear it. Feel it. 

Only at authorized Sony of Canada Ltd. dealers. 
SONY OF CANADA LTD. 









™Trinitron is a trademark of Sony Corporation. 





A SECOND OF TRACTION IS WORTH A LIFETIME OF REINFORCED BEAMS, 
CRUMPLE ZONES AND AIRBAGS. 





) Traction. Like a lot of things in life you take it for granted, then boom. It’s taken away. And oh how 
you vant it back. It doesn't take much. Gravel on the offramp. A soft shoulder on a rainy night. 

That's why we developed quattro™ all-wheel drive for our luxury cars. Very serious grip. High performance 
traction. Quattro continuously distributes power between the front and back wheels, whichever has the best hold 
of the road. It happens instantly. And the extra traction quattro provides could be the difference between being in 


a collision, or avoiding a collision. So which is better, protection or traction? Get both. In an Audi quattro all-wheel 


drive. For more information call 1-800-668-AUDI. 


Audi 90 quattro 
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In a final series to remember, Montreal goalie Patrick Roy 
__ helped deliver both the Stanley Cup and his first daughter 


hy E.M. SWIFT a 


Saving 





Roy flat out frustrated the 
Kings with one dazzling 
save after another. 











Roy made this save in Game 1, 
which was Montreal’s only loss. 


Roy (pronounced WAH) 
said. “When I made the 
save on Robitaille, Sand- 
strom hit at me again. So 
I winked. I wanted to 
show him I’d be tough. 
That I was in control.” 


In control? Is that 
what you would call 
Roy’s remarkable 10 


straight overtime wins 
in the 1993 playoffs 
(page 20), a record the 
Canadiens set during 
their run to their 24th 
Stanley Cup? How about 
invincible? Impenetra- 
ble? Or, as one fan’s ban- 











SMALL GESTURE, TO BE SURE, 
but one as debilitating under 
the circumstances as the most 
thunderous bodycheck. Mon- 
treal Canadien goaltender Pat- 
rick Roy merely looked at his 
opponent and winked. 

What had he been thinking? Deep into 
overtime in Game 4 of the Stanley Cup fi- 
nals on June 7, with the Los Angeles King 
forwards literally knocking at his goal- 
mouth, Roy stoned Luc Robitaille and 
froze the puck. Then, impishly, he 
glanced at the Kings’ Tomas Sandstrom 
and flicked his left eyelash, like some kid 
in a street hockey game. This amused, un- 
harried wink was surely one of the most 
memorable in hockey history. What did 
this outrageous gesture mean? 

That Roy was cocky? That he was 
loose? That the puck looked as big to him 
as a manhole cover? That the snakebitten 
Kings, who had already suffered two 
straight backbreaking overtime losses to 
the Canadiens and were about to suffer 
their third, could play till Sunset Boule- 
vard froze over and never poke the puck 
past Roy in OT? 

Last Friday, while riding in the back- 
seat of a white stretch limousine in Mon- 
treal, under police escort to a Canadien 
victory parade that was not about to begin 
without him, Roy pondered that ques- 
tion. He could not recall ever before hav- 
ing winked at an opponent. Certainly not 
in overtime of the Stanley Cup finals. “AI- 
ways Sandstrom is in my crease, bothering 
me, hitting at me when I have the puck,” 
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ner in the Montreal Fo- 
rum had it: INC-ROY-HAB-LE? 

After the Canadiens opened the play- 
offs with a loss—in OT to the Quebec 
Nordiques in a game in which Roy was 
later criticized for having let in a soft goal 
in the final minute to force the extra ses- 
sion—Roy simply closed the door when 
games were on the line. For the remain- 
der of the postseason, Montreal went 
12-0 in one-goal games. In the 10 over- 
time wins, Roy played 96 minutes and 39 
seconds of sudden-death hockey without 
yielding a goal, the equivalent of more 
than a game and a half. During those ex- 
tra sessions he kicked out 65 shots. 

With a 16-4 record and a 2.13 goals- 
against average in the playoffs, Roy 
atoned for what had been, for him, a me- 
diocre regular season under first-year 
coach Jacques Demers, who had intro- 
duced Montreal to a more wide-open 
style than the Canadiens had played in re- 
cent years. “The one thing as a coach I'll 
take credit for,” said Demers after the 
playoffs, “is I stood with Patrick. I was 
not going to let him get down on himself 
after he gave up a soft goal against Que- 
bec. He was just outstanding, sensational, 
dominating.” 

It wasn’t the first time that Roy had put 
rings on the fingers of his Montreal team- 
mates. In 1985-86, his rookie season, he 
had also led the Canadiens to the Stanley 
Cup, and he won the Conn Smythe Tro- 
phy as MVP of the playoffs. But this Cup 





Did pregame talks with his goalposts help Roy 
stand tall against the crease-crashing Kings? 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID E. KLUTHO 


ROBERT BECK 


is sweeter to him than his first one was 
for a number of good reasons—none of 
which was better than the six-pound, 
nine-ounce daughter that Roy helped his 
wife, Michele, deliver on the morning af- 
ter Game 1 of the finals at the Montreal 
Forum. 


Sudden death. Sudden life. No ques- 
tion, the 27-year-old Roy had a busy play- 
offs. Montreal, as it happened, lost 
Game 1| to Los Angeles without putting 
up much of a fight. Afterward, Roy sug- 
gested that the Canadiens had had entire- 
ly too much time to digest the compli- 
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mentary articles that were written about 
them their seven-day layoff 
following the Wales Conference finals. 
“When everybody’s telling you how great 
you're doing, you start to believe it,” he 
said. 

Later he drove Michele to Lakeshore 
Hospital. They arrived at midnight. Roy 
wanted to be there for his child’s birth— 
he and Michele already had two sons, 
Jonathan, 4, and Frederick, 2—and Mi- 
chele had wanted Patrick to coach her 
through the delivery. And funny thing 
about childbirth: You never know when 


during 





; 


a 
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the doggone little darlings will arrive. So, 
fearing the baby would choose to make 
her entrance at the worst possible time, 
when the team was in Los Angeles for 
Games 3 and 4, the Roys asked Michele’s 
doctor to induce labor, and he agreed. 
Patrick got a couple of hours’ sleep at the 
hospital. At 4 a.m. Michele went into 
abor. At 6 a.m. the big contractions 
kicked in. 

On June 2, at 7:50 a.m., Jana Roy was 
orn. “Michele pushed only three times,” 
Roy s “The baby came right out.” 

Jana. The name is a cross between 








Jeanne, Michele’s grandmother, and 
Anna, Patrick’s grandmother. Anna Pea- 
cock was a big-time Canadien fan, unlike 
the Roys, who cheered for the hometown 
Quebec Nordiques when they played in 
the World Hockey Association. Anna’s 
favorite Montreal player was goalie Ken 
Dryden. She would listen to the games on 
the radio while she was feeding young 
Patrick his dinner—Barbara Roy, Anna’s 
daughter and Patrick’s mother, worked as 
a swimming coach in the evenings—and 
speak French to him. Barbara, too, spoke 
only French at home, the result being that 








Patrick did not learn English until he 
joined the Canadiens for the 1985-86 sea- 
son. “The last time I saw Anna in the hos- 
pital, she was watching the Islanders play 
Vancouver in the [1982] Stanley Cup fi- 
nals,” says Roy. “She was a real big hock- 
ey fan.” 

Shortly afterward, Anna died of can- 
cer. She never knew that her grandson 
was’ drafted Sist in 1984 by her beloved 
Canadiens. “If she was still here,” he says, 
“she would probably die from the 
excitement.” 

Like Dryden, Roy was sensational in 
the playoffs as a rookie, leading the Cana- 
diens to the Cup with a stunning 1.92 
goals-against average. Roy also created 
something of a stir when he let it slip that 
he talks to his goalposts before games. 
Like many hockey players, Roy is ex- 
tremely superstitious, so after the nation- 
al anthems he faces his net and tells the 
goalposts that they’re all going to play 
wonderful hockey, allowing no little black 
objects to enter. Then he stares at the net 
until he can visualize it getting smaller 
and smaller. Only then is he ready to play 
the game. 

Unlike Dryden, however, Roy stopped 
getting his name on the Stanley Cup after 
his rookie season. He was still a dominant 
player, winning three Vezina Trophies as 
the NHL’s best goalie and getting named 
to the league’s first or second All-Star 
team five times in the next six years. But a 
perception remained among Montreal 
fans that despite his superb statistics, Roy 
was prone to giving up soft goals in big 
games, often at the moment his team 
could least afford it. 
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After the series Roy finally got to spend time 
with Michele, Jana, Frederick and Jonathan. 


Certainly that was the rap on Roy in 
last season’s playoffs, when the Cana- 
diens were ignominiously swept by the 
Boston Bruins in the second round. “He 
didn’t have a good playoff last year,” says 
Montreal general manager Serge Savard, 
“but he wasn’t the reason we lost. It was a 
real team effort.” 

Nonetheless, Roy, the Canadiens’ best 
player, served as a lightning rod for the 
criticisms of frustrated Montrealers, who, 
since 1944, had not gone more than seven 
years without their team winning the 
Stanley Cup. And 1993 brought another 
seven-year itch. The once adoring locals 
were starting to smell Roy’s blood. “Roy- 
is-the-best-goalie-in-the-world has be- 
come a mantra, not a given,” wrote col- 
umnist Michael Farber in the Montreal 
Gazette on the eve of the playoffs, “and 
chanting it over and over won’t necessar- 
ily make it so.” The headline of the arti- 
cle was: IT’S TIME FOR ROY TO SALVAGE 
REPUTATION. 

That wasn’t going to be easy. He had 
followed his disappointing 1992 playoff 
performance with his worst regular sea- 
son since his rookie year. His goals- 
against average under Demers’s more 
wide-open system had shot up from 2.36 
to 3.20, and for the first time since the 
1987-88 season he failed to be one of the 
three finalists nominated for the Vezina. 

“Pat’s struggles this year were new to 





During the victory parade the Stanley Cup 
really went to the head of one Canadien fan. 


him,” says forward Kirk Muller, who, af- 
ter Roy, was the most valuable Canadien 
in the playoffs. “Obviously people in 
Montreal expect a lot from him, and he 
can’t really have a bad game—ever. But 
I think the struggle he had made him a 
better goaltender. It pushed him to a 
new level.” 

Roy, who lives in the Montreal suburb 
of Rosemere, was troubled by a poll tak- 
en in January by a local paper in which a 
majority of the respondents thought he 
should be traded. Those rumblings in- 
creased when the Canadiens dropped the 
first two games to Quebec in the Adams 
Division semifinals, and Roy’s critics 
could point out that he had allowed soft 
goals in both defeats. NORDIQUES WIN 
GAME, BATTLE OF GOALIES read one 
headline. The subhead added, [Quebec 
goalie Ron] HEXTALL GETS BETTER 
OF ROY. 

Demers resisted calls to start backup 
Andre Racicot in Game 3 and stayed true 
to a preseason promise that he would 
stand behind Roy all season. “He always 
believed in me,” says Roy. “I had a lot of 
critics. If we had lost to Quebec in the first 
round, it would have been a long, bad 
summer, and probably Patrick Roy would 
have been part of some trade.” 

Ever superstitious, Roy figured it was 
time to change his luck. He switched the 
order in which he skated around the face- 
off circles before warming up, a ritual he 
had faithfully followed for seven years. 








When the Nordiques practiced at the 
Montreal Forum, he watched them from 








Roy, who was subjected to severe criticism, 
is again No. 1 in the hearts of Montrealers. 


the same seat—B-7. (After Jana was 
born, Roy sat in J-2 in Los Angeles, in 
honor of her June 2 birth date.) Presto, 
change-o, Roy’s goalposts began listening 
to him again. 

The Canadiens, and Roy, reeled off a 
record-tying 11 consecutive playoff wins. 
Seven of them came in overtime, includ- 
ing two marathon victories over the New 
York Islanders, who saw Roy thwart both 
Benoit Hogue and Pierre Turgeon on 
clean breakaways in consecutive overtime 
games. 
Roy credited, of all people, former Is- 
lander great Mike Bossy for having given 
him a tip on how to play breakaways. “It 
was two years ago, and one day he said to 
me that on breakaways you must protect 
the five-hole,” says Roy, referring to the 
triangle between the legs, “because if a 
guy has to go top shelf, he misses the net 
most of the time.” 

As the playoffs progressed it seemed as 
if the Canadiens actually played for over- 
time, repeatedly dumping the puck in the 
last 10 minutes of the third period and 
then turning their offense loose in the ex- 
tra frame. “We didn’t mind going into 
overtime,” says Roy. “I knew my team- 
mates were going to score goals if I gave 
them some time. My concentration was at 
such a high level. My mind was right 
there. I felt fresh, like I could stop 
everything.” 

Fresh? Every other new father who has 
been through natural childbirth feels like 
going home and sleeping for 40 days. 
Here was Roy, at the end of the longest 
hockey season on record, shuttling be- 
tween Los Angeles and Montreal, cities 
2,500 miles apart, in the Stanley Cup fi- 
nals, saying how wonderfully rested he 
elt. Winking at the opposition to prove it. 
Tired, Tomas? Not me. 
His presence in goal seemed to sap the 
energy from the Kings as much as it 
buoyed the Canadiens, who played better 
and better as the finals progressed. 
“When Patrick Roy makes a promise, he 
keeps it,” said Montreal forward Mike 
Keane after the Canadiens, in a bit of his- 
torical justice, took home the 100th Stan- 
ey Cup with a dominating 4-1 win at 
home in Game 5. “He isn’t an outspoken 
guy, but he said he was going to shut the 
door tonight, and he did.” 

In the wink of an eye. . 
































A Perfect 1 


With skill, savvy and a little luck, the Canadiens won a record 10 





straight overtime games en route to the Stanley Cup | by JON SCHER 





IF ALEXEI GUSAROV COULD HAVE GOTTEN 
out of the way, the Montreal Canadiens 
might never have beaten the Quebec 
Nordiques. 

If Pat LaFontaine hadn’t been in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, the Buffa- 
lo Sabres might have given the Canadiens 
ascare. 

If Benoit Hogue and Pierre Turgeon 
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hadn’t each gagged on a breakaway, the 
New York Islanders might have advanced 
to the Stanley Cup finals. 

If Marty McSorley’s stick had been in 
compliance with NHL regulation 20(b), 
the Los Angeles Kings might have been 
Stanley Cup champions. 

If, if, if, if. To win an unprecedented 10 
overtime games in a row, you have to pick 


a pocket or two. But to win their 24th 
NHL crown, the Canadiens got complete- 
ly out of hand. For seven heart-stopping 
weeks they made a mockery of the law of 
averages. Their performance was too 
spectacular to be coincidental, too uncan- 
ny to be a fluke. “Sure, we were lucky,” 
says Canadien forward Kirk Muller. “We 
also were good.” 





OT No. 10 


Canadiens 3, Kings 2 


LeClair scored at 14:37 








Canadiens 4, Kings 3 


LeClair scored at :34 

















They were a lot more than good. Elev- 
en times the Canadiens emerged from the 
dressing room for at least one additional 
period. All but the first time, they won. 
Their confidence grew with each victory, 
and Montreal goalie Patrick Roy became 
the emperor of the extra session. 

No team had ever won more than eight 
consecutive playoff overtime games. 





“This is a record,” says Montreal coach 
Jacques Demers, “that may never be 
broken.” 


OT No. 1: After winning Game 1 in OT 
and Game 2 by a comfortable margin, the 
Nordiques led the Adams Division semi- 
final series 2-0. The Battle of Quebec 
shifted to Montreal, and before Game 3, 


OT No. 8 


Canadiens 3, 


Desjardins scored at :51 


Demers ripped his team for its lack of ef- 
fort. Although he didn’t name names, one 
of the players he had in mind was forward 
Vincent Damphousse, a 39-goal scorer 
during the regular season who had barely 
shown up for the playoffs. 

Damphousse got the message. With 
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Quebec ahead 1-0, he set up Muller for 
the tying goal in the second period, and 
the game went into overtime. “We were 
desperate,” says forward Gilbert Dionne 
now. “Quebec had so much offense and 
played better team defense than anyone 
we saw in the playoffs. We were scared.” 

Nine and a half minutes into the extra 
session, referee Bill McCreary whistled 
the Nordiques’ Curtis Leschyshyn for 
slashing. A minute into the power play 
Damphousse spun out of traffic and shot 
in the general direction of goalie Ron 
Hextall. Gusarov, who had played a terrif- 
ic game for the Nordiques, was backing 
into the crease when the puck glanced off 
his skate and the red light came on. 

“That was huge,” Damphousse says. 
“If we lose, we’re down three to nothing 
and, basically, the series is over. Instead, 
we never looked back.” 
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Canadiens 2, Islanders 1 


Carbonneau scored at 12:34 





OT No, 2: Although Quebec also lost 
Game 4, the Nordiques didn’t pack it in. 
Game 5 in Quebec City was an epic affair, 
the best game of the series. The tension 
increased after Nordique forward Scott 
Young’s shot shattered the Plexiglas be- 
hind the Montreal net in the first period, 
sending a shower of shards onto the head 
of goal judge Wayne Skemer, who suf- 
fered minor injuries. 

The action was every bit as dangerous 
for the players. Roy left the game with a 
bruised right shoulder two minutes into 
the second period and was not expected 
to return. However, the team doctors 
gave him a painkiller, and he led the Can- 


adiens onto the ice for the third period. 
Thus inspired, Dionne scored to tie the 
game at 4—4 with 6:37 to play, and with 
8:17 gone in OT, Muller slid the puck 
through Hextall’s legs. “A very big win,” 
says Montreal general manager Serge Sa- 
vard in his typically understated fashion. 

“That’s the one that captures it all for 
me,” says forward Brian Bellows. “I can 
still see it in my mind. It was a four-on- 
four, Vincent Damphousse lost a check at 
center ice, Kirk went wide on the right 
side, and Damphousse threw it over to 
him. Hextall rushed out, and Kirk 
put it right through the five-hole. 
Game over. After that, our attitude 
just kept getting better and better.” 

The Canadiens won the next game 

to polish off the Nordiques. 
OT No. 3: After Montreal had de- 
feated Buffalo 4-3 in the opener of 
the Adams Division finals, the two teams 
played three consecutive games that went 
into overtime with the score tied 3-3. 
Demers played a hunch in overtime of 
Game 2. Early in sudden death he threw 
together a makeshift line consisting of Ed 
Ronan and veterans Guy Carbonneau, 
the team captain, and Denis Savard. “I 
told Carbo, ‘Score the winning goal, ” 
said Demers after the game. 

He did, thanks to a nifty headlong rush 
by Ronan, who staved off an icing call less 
than three minutes into OT by beating 
Buffalo’s Keith Carney to the puck in the 
Sabres’ end. Savard retrieved the puck 
and flipped it to Carbonneau, who batted 
it past goalie Grant Fuhr for 
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adiens 4, Islanders 3 


scored at 6:21 of the second overtime 





his first nonempty-net goal 
since Nov. 9. 

OT No. 4: Though trailing 
two games to none, the Sa- 
bres came home for Game 3 
convinced that they had 
played the Canadiens even. 
Unlike the right leg of Buf- 
falo forward Alexander Mo- 
gilny, which had been badly 
broken in a second-period 
pileup, their hopes weren’t 
crushed until, you guessed it, 
overtime. 

With a little more than 
eight minutes gone in the ex- 
tra session, Montreal de- 
fenseman Patrice Brisebois 
whaled on a shot from the 
point. The puck ricocheted 
through a crowd of players 
milling around the slot and 
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4 Canadiens 4, Sabres 3 


{% Muller scored at 11:37 





found its way into the net. The next thing 
anyone knew, Dionne was beating his 
chest and patting himself on the back. 

Although replays showed that the shot 

had bounced into the net off LaFon- 
taine’s glove, Dionne, the man his team- 
mates call the King for his dead-on imper- 
sonations of Elvis, took credit for sending 
the Sabres back to Heartbreak Hotel. The 
official scorer didn’t disagree. “Maybe it 
hit LaFontaine, but it hit me after,” says 
Dionne. “It was my goal.” 
OT No. 5: Now the end was near, but the 
Sabres didn’t go down easily. With less 
than a minute remaining in Game 4, the 
Canadiens led 3-2, and Fuhr was on the 
bench. Suddenly, Muller found himself 
leading a breakaway with Carbonneau on 
his right and nothing but ice between 
them and the empty net. For some reason 
Muller passed, and a surprised Carbon- 
neau had to go wide to get the puck, al- 
lowing the Sabres to get back into the 
play. He shot from an almost impossible 
angle, and Buffalo forward Donald Au- 
dette made the save in the crease. “Imag- 
ine screwing up a simple play like that,” 
Muller says. “Those things usually come 
back to haunt you.” 

This one did. Fifteen seconds later the 
Sabres tied the score on a goal by Yuri 
Khmylev. Muller needed 11:37 of over- 
time to atone for his mistake. He beat 
Fuhr on a shot from the right circle. “I 
should have had more of a killer instinct,” 
said Muller afterward. “Sometimes it 
pays to be selfish.” 

OT No. 6: Despite having lost Game | of 
the Wales Conference finals, the Island- 
ers had reason to be optimistic when 
Game 2 at the Montreal Forum went into 
overtime with the score tied at—what 
else?—3-3. The Islanders themselves had 
won four straight overtime games during 














this crazy postseason. The Islanders’ life- 
time playoff record in OT was 29-7, and 
they hadn’t lost a postseason overtime 
game since 1985. 

It looked as if their streak would con- 
tinue and Montreal’s would end when 
Hogue got loose on a breakaway early in 
the second overtime. But his shot whizzed 
over the crossbar. “The win was on my 
stick,” said Hogue afterward. “I shot so 
hard. I couldn’t believe it when I missed. 
God, I’d pray to have that one back.” 

A few minutes later New York’s luck 
ran out when a rising shot by Montreal 
center Stephan Lebeau flew past the out- 
stretched glove of goalie Glenn Healy. 
“We had a four-on-three, and I was trail- 


ing,” Lebeau says. “Vincent Damphousse 
left it for me, and I shot it into the top cor- 
ner. | am not exactly known for my shot. 
That was the best one of my life.” 

OT No. 7: In Game 3 at Nassau Coliseum 
the Canadiens were going for their 11th 
straight playoff victory. If they got it, they 
would tie the single-season record streak 
that had been set in ’92 by both the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins and the Chicago Black- 
hawks. Things looked bleak for Montreal 
























Canadiens 4, Sabres 3 


Dionne scored at 8:28 











Canadiens 4, Sabres 3 


Carbonneau scored at 2:50 
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Canadiens 5, Nordiques 4 


Muller scored at 8:17 





cially after Carbonneau 
scored less than 30 sec- 
onds later to win the 
game 2-1. “It’s very ap- 
parent,” said New York 
coach Al Arbour, “that 
there are two sets of 
rules. One for the Mon- 
treal Canadiens, and one 
for everyone else.” 

To the Canadiens that 
was just sour grapes. 








when, 80 seconds into OT, Turgeon was 
bearing down on the Canadien goal with 
no one between him and Roy. As Hogue 
had done the game before, Turgeon shot 
too high. 

The Canadiens caught another break 
around the 12-minute mark, when none 
of the battle-weary on-ice officials no- 
ticed that for several seconds Montreal 
had two, and possibly three, extra at- 
tackers. The Islanders were furious, espe- 





Canadiens 2, Nordiques 1 


Damphousse scored at 10:30 


They had the game, they 
had a share of the record, and they had a 
3-0 lead in the series. They went on to win 
it in five games. 

OT No. 8: The Canadiens came out flat in 
the Stanley Cup finals, dropping Game 1 
at home to the Kings. Then, with 1:45 left 
in Game 2, Montreal was trailing 2-1 and 
facing the unpleasant prospect of travel- 
ing to Los Angeles down two games to 
none. That’s when Demers asked that the 
curve of McSorley’s blade be measured. If 











referee Kerry Fraser ruled that 
the stick was legal, the Cana- 
diens would face a delay-of- 
game penalty. Fraser ruled the 
stick illegal, and the L.A. en- 
forcer went off for a two-minute penalty. 

Thirty-two seconds later, after Demers 
had gambled again by pulling Roy to gain 
a two-man advantage, defenseman Eric 
Desjardins scored his second goal of the 
game, to make the score 2-2. Desjardins 
scored again 51 seconds into OT, and 
the Canadiens celebrated wildly, dancing 
amid the ghosts of the Forum. 
OT No. 9: Carbonneau was one of the 
stars of Game 3. He set up Montreal’s 
third goal and made a sneaky game-saving 
play with 12 seconds to go in regulation by 
falling on a loose puck in the crease that 
kept the score tied at 3-3. “Carbo was in- 
credible,” said Montreal’s 6’ 2", 205- 
pound forward John LeClair. “He’s al- 
ways doing something to help the team 
win.” The Kings were less charitable, ar- 
guing unsuccessfully that a penalty shot 
should have been awarded for Carbon- 
neau’s malfe: 

LeClair, who’s such a big galoot that his 
teammates call him Marmaduke, broke 
the tie by poking in his own rebound 34 
seconds into overtime. Kelly Hrudey, the 
embattled L.A. goalie, had matched Roy 
brilliant save for brilliant save through 
most of the series. On this night, in the 
briefest of overtimes, he was left naked by 
his defensemen. “There wasn’t a lot I 
could do,” he said afterward. “I knew we 
were in trouble when [LeClair] got the 
third rebound. I was hoping he was going 
to miss the net or hit me.” 
OT No. 10: The last of the overtimes was 
also the best of the overtimes, a mad 
scramble that lasted nearly 15 glorious 
minutes. Again LeClair was the hero. 
Charging up-ice with the puck, he fired 
point-blank into Hrudey’s pads, gathered 
in the rebound and set up shop behind the 
goal. From there he reached around and 
stuffed a shot into the crease. The loose 
puck hit L.A. defenseman Darryl Sydor, 
who was diving to help a sprawling Hru- 
dey. In the blink of an eye both Sydor and 
the puck were in the net, and the Cana- 
diens escaped from the Great Western 
Forum with a 3-2 victory and a 3-1 lead in 
the series. They would win the Cup two 
nights later in Montreal. “The big man 
did it,” said a beaming Demers of Le- 
Clair. “He’s unstoppable.” 

In OT, so were the Canadiens. rT] 
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A COMPETITOR likes to 
WIN. To win, a competitor 
must PLAY HARD. 
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HILE STANDING ON THE 
doorstep of history, laugh- 
ing and measuring them- 
selves for Three-Peat 
T-shirts, the world cham- 
pion Chicago Bulls were 
ambushed. In as unlikely a 
turnaround as the NBA Finals has ever 
seen, the Phoenix Suns, as dormant as 
desert cactus in losing Games 1 and 2 at 
home, beat the Bulls 129-121 in a memo- 
rable triple-overtime Game 3 on Sunday 
at Chicago Stadium. 

After becoming the only Finalists in 
history to lose the opening two games at 
iome, the Suns reinvented themselves as 
a team of heart and desire. Charles Bark- 
ey, seemingly discouraged and be- 
numbed after Game 2, was almost giddy 
as he gathered his troops around him be- 
fore each overtime period, patting them 
on the back and keeping them loose. 
Even before the outcome was decided, 
three hours and 20 minutes after the con- 
test began, the Suns seemed to realize 
that they were in a game that will never be 
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forgotten, one that will most assuredly be 
held up by downtrodden teams as a bea- 
con of inspiration. 

Seventeen years earlier Phoenix was in- 
volved in the only other triple-overtime 
Finals game, a 128-126 loss to the Boston 
Celtics. This time they were going to 
make it right for Sun coach Paul West- 
phal, a player for the losers in that game. 

Sunday’s victory not only averted what 
seemed to be an almost certain sweep; it 
also obliterated the perception that the 
Suns were nothing more than one of 
those colorful Southwestern rugs upon 
which the Bulls could step en route to join- 
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t least three straight 
id still end in Chica- 





go, where Games 4 and 5 were scheduled 
for Wednesday and Friday, but it will not 
end without a little more blood, sweat and 
tears than had been anticipated. 

Indeed, before Game 3 one was hard- 
pressed to remember a championship se- 
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ries in which one team had been so sud- 
denly and so dramatically diminished in 
stature as had Phoenix, which finished the 
regular season with the NBA’s best rec- 
ord. Honey, the Bulls shrunk the Suns— 
or so it had seemed. They had turned 
three-point threat Dan Majerle, known in 
Phoenix as Thunder Dan, into a low-pres- 
sure system somewhere over Akron. And 
they had turned All-Star point guard Kev- 
in into just another Johnson; specifically, 
they had turned him into grizzled 34-year- 
id veteran Frank Johnson, who had been 
called upon to direct the Suns’ attack 
down the stretch in Game 2 after KJ had 
become flustered and ineffective. All in 
all, Games 1 and 2 had been Barkley’s 
worst nightmare: He had played all sea- 
son with the league’s winningest team, 
only to watch it turn into his old club, the 
hapless Philadelphia 76ers, when June 
rolled around. 

The most surprising comebacks in 
Game 3 were made by KJ and Majerle. 
The latter made six three-pointers, tying a 
Finals record, and finished with a team- 
high 28 points. Indeed, it was Majerle’s 
trey from at least four paces behind the 
line that put Phoenix ahead for good with 
3:02 remaining in the final overtime, and 
his two free throws with 1:09 left put the 
game out of reach at 125-118. 

Meanwhile KJ, a candidate for the psy- 
chiatrist’s couch after having more turn- 
overs (nine) than assists (eight) in the first 
two games, scored 25 points and, just as 
important, guarded Michael Jordan ef- 
fectively (box, page 32). He played 62 of 
the game’s 63 minutes, departing only 
when the outcome was evidently clear. 

The Suns needed every second of 
Majerle’s and Johnson’s combined 121 
minutes too, because Barkley was obvi- 
ously affected by the severely bruised 
right elbow he suffered when he hit the 
floor hard in Game 2. That’s probably 
why he had only 24 points and 19 re- 
bounds on Sunday—Finals records for 
someone whose shooting elbow had been 
drained of fluid just 30 minutes before 
tip-off. Still, Barkley was in an upbeat 
mood before, during and especially after 
the game, a turnaround from his state in 
Phoenix. And the Suns, who seemed as if 
they were being led to slaughter when the 
game began, were unquestionably the 
looser team down the stretch. 














Barkley’s jubilation in Game 3 (above) was 
borne of the Bulls’ dominance in Phoenix. 
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The Bulls, by contrast, seemed fatigued 
and out of sorts in the overtime periods, 
apparently frustrated by the fact that they 
had left a spark of life in the seemingly ex- 
tinguished Suns and burdened by the feel- 
ing that making history wouldn’t be as 
easy as it had seemed. Had they been 


overconfident? “I wouldn’t even imply 
that,” said Chicago guard John Paxson af- 
ter Game 3. “Not in this locker room.” 
Well, we’re not in the locker room now, 
so let’s imply it. Perhaps overconfident 
isn’t the right word. Unfocused might be 
better. Never mind the pass that Bull 


center-forward Stacey King threw directly 
into the arms of Barkley with 1:43 left in 
the final overtime, giving Barkley a layup 
and Phoenix a 123-118 lead. That’s what 
King does. Instead, return to the waning 
moments of the first quarter when, with 
the Bulls leading 29-25, forward Scottie 


A Sun Rises and Shines 


KEVIN JOHNSON, THE POINT GUARD OF THE PHOENIX SUNS, 
has long been an avid reader, so it is no surprise that in times 
of crisis he tends to turn to the printed word for solace. To 
help get himself back on track after a pair of woeful perfor- 
mances in the first two games of the 1993 NBA Finals last 
week, Johnson put together a rather eclectic reading list that 
included Tess of the d’Urbervilles by Thomas Hardy, the Bible, 
the stack of messages he had recently received via fax, and the 
words of that renowned social critic Charles Barkley. 
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It’s hard to say whether KJ’s reading material influenced 
his dramatic turnaround, but all that really mattered was that 
after looking frustrated and confused during the Chicago 
Bulls’ two wins in Phoenix, Johnson redeemed himself with a 
stellar triple-overtime effort on Sunday in Chicago. He con- 
tributed 25 points, nine assists, seven rebounds and some 
bothersome defense on Michael Jordan in 62 bone-wearying 
minutes, the most ever played in an NBA Finals game. 

“T told him to let me know when he got tired,” said Phoenix 
coach Paul Westphal. “I guess he forgot to tell me.” 

It’s more likely that Johnson wanted as much time as he 
could get to erase the nightmares of the first two games of the 
series, during which he repeatedly tried to slash into a lane 
clogged with Bulls, a strategy that not only resulted in charg- 
ing fouls, blocked shots and turnovers but also made him look 
like a kid determined to keep swinging at the neighborhood 


After stumbling in two 
outings in Phoenix, KJ 
soared against MJ in 
Game 3 in Chicago. 


bully no matter how much blood was flowing from the kid’s 
nose. On the Suns’ flight from Phoenix to Chicago on Satur- 
day, Johnson was trying to lose himself in Tess when West- 








phal brought him startling news: He would no longer guard 
Bull playmaker B.J. Armstrong; instead he would get Jordan. 
Johnson immediately pulled a blanket over his head and went 
to sleep. “I’m not sure if it was because I didn’t want to think 
about guarding Michael or because I suddenly knew I was go- 
ing to need my rest,” he says. 

On Sunday morning Johnson read the story of Job in the 
Bible. (“Job had to go through a lot,” he said, “but at least 
God didn’t visit the plague called Michael Jordan upon 
him.”) But by that time Johnson’s confidence had already 
been renewed, in part by dozens of faxed messages of support 
he had received from Sun fans, many of whom were angered 
that Johnson had been booed late in Game 2. 

No one was more enraged than Barkley. During a press 
conference just after Game 2, Sir Charles railed: “If you’re 
going to boo Kevin Johnson ... please don’t come to the 
game. We’ve come too far to put up with that crap.” 

“T didn’t know Charles said anything like that until I read it 
in the papers,” Johnson says. “It meant a lot to me. I can deal 
with what the fans say about me as long as I know I have the 
confidence and respect of the other guys in this locker room.” 

Johnson’s effort on Sunday undoubtedly brought him in- 
creased respect from the Bulls, particularly Jordan, who de- 
spite scoring 44 points made only six of 20 shots in the fourth 
quarter and the three overtime periods. According to Jordan, 
Johnson has “quicker hands” than Sun guard Dan Majerle, 
who had had little success guarding Jordan in Games 1 and 2. 
“It’s tougher to get the first step on him,” Jordan said after 
Sunday’s marathon. “Now it becomes a thinking game.” 

As he rested near his locker after the game, Johnson said 
he planned to write about the night he guarded Jordan. Then 
again, KJ had already written a new chapter for the NBA Fi- 
nals, and everyone who had been ready to close the book on 
the series suddenly wanted to read on. —PHIL TAYLOR 
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Pippen foolishly shot with econds left 
instead of letting the clock run down for a 
econd effort and was charged with 
an offensive foul. KJ then bolted down 
the floor and hit a jumper at the other end 
with 4 conds on the clock. Bull center 
Scott Williams threw away the subse- 
pass, leading to a dunk 
hard Dumas, the Suns’ 

rookie forward, and a 29-29 tie. 
cused on the sweep,” said 
rdan, getting points for honesty, “but 
we didn’t do the things we needed to 
sweep.” Like taking the ball hard to the 
hole. ago shot only nine free throws 
in the game (Phoenix shot 31), a fact that 
had many Bulls grumbling after the game. 
But Jordan and Pippen settled for outside 

jumper: too often. 

“Damn!” said Barkley, interrupting 
Majerle’s postga press conference. 
“Michael shot 43 times. [He made only 
19.] That’s unbelievable. He’s gonna be 
icing his elbow too.” 

Perhaps that would be Barkley’s last 
laugh, because Jordan’s history has been 
to follow a bad shooting game with a su- 
perb one. He made only three of 18 shots 
from the floor in Game 3 of the Eastern 
Conference finals against the New York 
Knicks, for example, and then torched the 

with 54 points in Game 4, hitting 
18 of 30 field goal attempts. 

Then, too, Jordan was the star of 
Games 1 and 2 at America West Arena. 
Nothing the Suns did—including trotting 
out the NBA’s most obnoxious fan (hit 
the road, Robin Ficker) and the airwaves’ 
most bellicose commentator (lower the 
volume, Rush Limbaugh)—could stop 
him. Neither could the ominous implica- 
tions of Richard Esquinas’s book, Michael 
& Me: Our Gambling Addi 
For Help!, and all the peripheral distrac- 
tions that came with it. 

The most interesting subplot of th 
ries was, of course, the convergence of 
Jordan and Barkley, the NBA’s two 
biggest names. Both players went into 
Game 1, on June 9, with a bulldog press 
yapping at their heels, shouting questions 
of the tabloid kind. No, said Charles, I 
have not danced with Madonna, I have 
not slept with Madonna, I am not going 
out with Madonna. The reports | 
Barkley with the Material Girl 
be the kind of thing that he might have 


In Phoenix, Pippen took it to Barkley and the 
Suns for 42 points, 21 boards and 17 assists. 
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Barkley’s heroics in Chicago—despite an 
aching elbow—were preceded by the disarm- 
ing efforts of Jordan in Phoenix (right). 


had fun with, but he was not amused. (He 
says they met quite by coincidence at a 
Phoenix restaurant, and that was the end 
of it.) Barkley’s separation from his wife, 
Maureen, and three-year-old daughter, 
Christiana, is no laughing matter for him, 
and thus the subject of any dalliance with 
Madonna was not immaterial. 

Jordan finally broke the media boycott 
he had begun before Game 3 of the New 


York series when he taped an interview head 


with NBC’s Ahmad Rashad, a close per- 
sonal friend, that ran during halftime of 
Game 1. The questioning reminded no 
one of, say, 60 Minutes. To summarize, 
Jordan, behind a pair of impenetrable 
shades, said he did not have a gambling 
problem and continued to maintain that 
his gambling debt with his erstwhile golf- 
ing opponent Esquinas did not run into 
seven figures, as Esquinas alleges. Jor- 
dan’s composure during that interview 
and at every moment surrounding those 
first two games was cool and collected. 
Barkley’s was not. His nervousness be- 
fore Game 1 was evident, and it translated 
into a nine-of-25 shooting performance in 
the Suns’ 100-92 loss. Chicago put only 
one man on Barkley—usually Horace 
Grant, the league’s most underrated de- 
fender—and thus was able to keep its oth- 
er four players at home to protect against 
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JOHN W. MCDONOUGH 


Phoenix’s deadly three-point shooters, 
Majerle and guard Danny Ainge, who to- 
gether got off only five treys in the game 
and made just one. The following day 
Barkley still seemed curiously weary of all 
the attention, weary of carrying the Suns. 
By contrast Jordan was back in form, 
handling questions as easily as he handled 
the Phoenix defense (such as it was), skill- 
fully eluding specific inquiries about his 
gambling. He even admitted to getting in 
a round or two of golf while he was in 
hoenix. (Can we please have a moratori- 
um on reporting about NBA players and 
golf, except in the case of real news sto- 
ries, such as the Esquinas business? No 
more stories about Jordan’s playing golf, 
no more stories about Barkley’s playing 
golf, no more stories about Jordan’s play- 
ing golf with Barkley—like the one broad- 
cast by one Phoenix television station, 
which aired tape of a Jordan foursome 
shot from a helicopter and claimed Bark- 
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ley had been part of the group when the 
player in question was, in fact, NBC com- 
mentator Quinn Buckner. After all, no 
one discusses hunting with baseball play- 
ers or bass fishing with linemen.) 

NBA commissioner David Stern said 
on Sunday that he is satisfied that Jordan 
is not a compulsive gambler. Stern seems 
almost as eager as Jordan to put /’affaire 
Esquinas behind him, and it will be inter- 
esting to see if that happens. 

But if there was anything on Jordan’s 
mind except establishing himself as the 
greatest player on one of the greatest 
teams in history, it was not evident in the 
Bulls’ 111-108 Game 2 victory. He scored 
42 points to go with 12 rebounds and nine 
sts, while making life quite gnarly for 
Majerle. So fresh was Jordan after his 
sterling all-around game that he could 
have probably played 18. . . sorry. 

Barkley (42 points and 13 rebounds) 
was a man possessed in Game 2. His in- 
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domitable will would not allow him to be 
embarrassed two games in a row. Jordan’s 
efforts, as well as those of Pippen (15 
points, 12 rebounds, 12 assists), were cool 
and cohesive, the Bulls’ signature style. 
Barkley’s efforts, by contrast, were sweaty 
and ultimately enervating, because he was 
often a one-man band, as Majerle’s bad 
shooting (four of 14) and Kevin Johnson’s 
horrendous floor play (four points, four 
turnovers) continued. 

After the game came a spirited rebuke 
by Barkley of the home fans who had 
booed Johnson, which proved to be his 
best defense of the series. Jordan, lest we 
forget, can beat you with his scoring, re- 
bounding, passing and defense, while 
Barkley, this year’s MVP, murders you 





Jordan’s glistening play in Games 1 and 2— 
he scored 73 points—had Phoenix sweating. 


only in the first three categories. To wit: 
Grant’s 24-point performance in Game 2 
did not negate Barkley’s 42-point effort, 
but it certainly diminished it. 

Sir Charles also issued a defense of the 
obnoxious Ficker, who usually haunts the 
visitors’ bench at the Capital Centre, 
home of the Washington Bullets—though 
Barkley denied reports that he had paid 
for Ficker’s travel and for the ticket that 
had placed the heckling lawyer just a cou- 
ple of rows behind the Chicago bench. 
Ficker, with his trademark rubber chicken 
in hand, was finally thrown out of the are- 
na in the fourth quarter of Game 2 after 
several go-rounds with NBA security. 

Neither could Phoenix capitalize on the 
presence of Limbaugh, a close friend of 
Westphal’s, who offered a pregame sug- 
gestion to his good buddy—run more 
plays to the right. (Cue laugh track.) 


That is not exactly what the Suns did in 
Game 3. But they did send Johnson 
around instead of through the Bull de- 
fense, hoping to curb his tendency to lose 
the ball in heavy traffic. They also spaced 
themselves more judiciously when KJ 
drove, helping him collect nine assists. 
They tinkered with the matchups (Bark- 
ley on center Bill Cartwright, small for- 
ward Dumas on point guard B.J. Arm- 
strong, in addition to Johnson on Jor- 
dan), fought hard for loose balls and 
challenged Jordan on every shot. 

Still, at week’s end the Bulls held the 
upper hand, needing mostly to regain that 
steely-eyed resolve with which they had 
begun the series. Anyway, it’s not digni- 
fied to walk through the doors of history 
carrying a broom. Better to battle your 
way past a worthy opponent, something 
like a Phoenix risen from the ashes. . 
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Father's Days 


With son Brian hitting .300 and his Royals in first place, 
Hal McRae can enjoy life as a manager | by TIM KURKJIAN 


ALK ABOUT TOUGH LOSSES. 
Look at what happened to the 
Kansas City Royals last Satur- 
day night. In dropping a 15-in- 
ning, four-hour-and-13-minute 
pitchers’ duel 2-1 to the Chica- 
go White Sox, the Royals went 
1 for 13 with runners in scoring position; 
lost to a 29-year-old rookie pitcher, Jeff 
Schwarz, who had never won a major 
league game; lost consecutive games for 
the first time since May 4; and had their 
streak of victories in one-run games 
stopped at 10. Moments after the game 
ended, K.C. manager Hal McRae strode 
into his office, sat down, slapped his 
hands down on his desk and. . . . 

No, he didn’t fire a tape recorder across 
the room, kick his TV or scream obsceni- 
ties for three minutes while brandishing a 
bottle of vodka. He smiled and said, in all 
sincerity, “Best game of the year. Memo- 
rable game. We don’t lose any momentum 
losing a game like that. I would have paid 
to see a game like that. I can sleep tonight. 
We played a brave game.” 

Whew! How times have changed in 
Kansas City, where the Royals, who 
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through Sunday had won 13 of their last 
19 games, are now raving about losses. 
Back on April 26 the Royals were 7-12, 
McRae supposedly was in danger of los- 
ing his job, and anyone who witnessed the 
fury he unleashed in his office after a par- 
ticularly frustrating 5-3 loss to the Detroit 
Tigers was in danger—period. 

But last Saturday night, there was 
McRae saying, “How can you hang your 
head over a game like this? Now, if we 
had been playing bad baseball, you could 
probably classify this one as an agonizing 
loss. But we’re still playing good baseball. 
We're still in first place.” 

First place? Who would have thought 
the Royals, a team that lost its first five 
games of the season and nine of its first 11, 
would be in first place by 1’4 games in the 
American League West in mid-June? 
Even in this weak division, a disastrous 
start could have buried Kansas City for 
the second year in a row. (Its 1-16 start in 
92 set the stage for a 72-90 season.) 

But this time the Royals have turned 
their season around, and the reasons were 
clear in Saturday night’s marathon. The 
heart of the upgraded Kansas City de- 
fense—shortstop Greg Gagne, a free- 
agent signee, and second baseman Jose 
Lind, acquired from the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates—made four fabulous plays against 
Chicago. The reliable rotation contribut- 
ed a 7'4-inning stint by crafty No. 5 start- 
er Chris Haney (3-0). The solid, veteran 
bullpen allowed one run in 7% innings, 
including three perfect frames by the best 
closer in the American League this year, 
Jeff Montgomery, who threw 20 strikes in 
25 pitches. The Royals’ only run came in 
the seventh inning in typical fashion: 
bloop double, sacrifice bunt, two-out sin- 


This year Brianis more relaxed playing for his 
dad, who, since venting his spleen in April, 
has learned to laugh off the (few) losses. 


JEFF PHELPS 





gle. K.C. didn’t make an error, and its five 
pitchers walked only one batter—on an 
intentional pass. In other words, the 
Royals, as usual, didn’t beat themselves. 
In fact, they bounced back on Sunday 
and defeated the White Sox S—4 in anoth- 
er extra-inning test, with 40-year-old des- 
ignated hitter George Brett putting on an 
offensive show. His two RBI singles 
helped stake K.C. starter Kevin Appier to 
a 4-0 lead after three innings. Then, with 
one out in the 10th, Brett stroked what 
appeared to be a routine single to left cen- 


ter—his fourth hit of the game—and he 
ran it into a double. Two batters later Ke- 
vin McReynolds drilled a single to left, 
scoring Brett with the winning run. It was 
the Royals’ 20th one-run victory of the 
year, tops in the major leagues. 

“Tt was fun touching home and seeing 
everyone run out of the dugout,” Brett 
said. “It was like the good old days. And 
it’s been like the good old days around 
here for the last month and a half.” 

Yes, Kansas City, which spent much of 
the late 1970s and early ’80s ruling its divi- 


sion, is getting the timely hit, making 
the big play in the field and getting de- 
pendable pitching again. No, the Royals 
are not winning solely because McRae 
trashed his office two months ago. As cen- 
terfielder Brian McRae, Hal’s son, says, 
“We were ready to explode at that time 
anyway.” But while Hal’s outburst didn’t 
make anyone play better, it did establish 
him, for the first time, as a man ready to 
take charge of his team. 

“Hal was miserable and frustrated, and 
we weren’t responding to being 2-9,” says 











nothing to do with Hal’s tirade. 
We're just playing good base- 
ball. Everyone on the team is 
contributing. Like Jose Lind 
goes out with pneumonia—or, 
as he calls it, ammonia—and 
Rico Rossy comes up from the 
minors and hits a homer in his 
first at bat.” 

The biggest contributor has 
been Brian McRae. Through 
Sunday he was hitting .304 with 
20 extra-base hits and a team- 
leading 14 stolen bases, and he 
was running down everything hit 
to centerfield. Last season Bri- 
an, 25, batted .223, the lowest 
average in the major leagues 
among qualifiers for a batting ti- 
tle. “He has been amazing,” says 
Hal, who worked with Brian on 
hitting mechanics this spring. “I 
thought he’d be a .270 guy. He 
has matured a lot.” 
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Brett’s fourth hit on Sunday was a leg double; 
moments later he scored the winning run. 


pitcher David Cone. “He told us, ‘If the 
worst thing that happens is I get fired, I’m 
O.K. To hell with everyone else.’ There 
was a lot of anger there. He needed to 
vent it. When he did, we thought, He real- 
ly does have some fire. It’s the old Mac. 

Indeed, the tirade was cathartic for 
McRae. “For the first time, I felt free... 
free to do the job I was hired to do,” he 
says. “There were a lot of restraints and 
obstacles hindering me—what they are, 
or were, isn’t important. I was boxed in. 
After that night I felt better about myself, 
my job. For me to be a good manager, I 
had to be in charge, and everyone had to 
know that.” 

The players got the message, and since 
then they have played the 
kind of baseball McRae did 
during his 17-year career: 
intelligent and hard-nosed, 
fundamentally sound and 
without flair. The Royals 
are virtually starless. They 
don’t have Tony Gwynn. 
But they have his younger 
brother, Chris, who at 
week’s end was hitting .325 
as a platoon leftfielder. 
They hit doubles instead 
of 500-foot homers. They 
bunt, they execute the hit- 
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Like Hal, Brian blew his top. 





and-run, they slap grounders to the right 
side to move the runner to third. “We’re 
kind of boring,” says Montgomery. 

The only time Kansas City’s leading run 
producer, catcher Mike Macfarlane 
(team-high nine home runs and 32 RBIs), 
has gotten a lot of attention this season 
came last month when he smashed an um- 
brella that a Fenway Park fan had used in 
trying to scoop up a wild pitch that was 
still in play. “He bopped me on the head 
with it,” says Macfarlane. “The Boston 
police asked me if I wanted to press 
charges. No way. The last thing I need is 
some umbrella-wielding psycho stalking 
me on the streets of Boston.” 

But when the Royals beat the Red Sox 
5-3 on Umbrella Night, they started a 
five-game winning streak that by June 3 
had boosted them into sole possession 
of first place for the first 
time since April 16, 1988. 
“We're not special in any 
part of our game, we just 
silently win by one run,” 
says backup catcher Brent 
Mayne. “These one-run 
wins are unbelievable char- 
acter builders.” 

Kansas City’s lead char- 
acter is still Brett, who says 
he isn’t the least bit sur- 
prised by the turnaround. 
“We're not doing this with 
mirrors,” he says. “It had 











Brian says he has made an 
even bigger adjustment in his mental ap- 
proach to the game. “Now I’m confident, 
even a little cocky,” he says. “Last year I 
was a little unsure. We played so bad, ev- 
erything got to me. But now I go to the 
plate thinking, This pitcher isn’t better 
than I am. Last year I did what everyone 
wanted me to do instead of what I’m best 
at. I got the most walks in my career [42], 
but my average went down 40 points. Now 
I don’t care if the pitch is over my head 
or in the dirt, if I think I can hit it, ’'m 
swinging.” 

Brian is also more relaxed playing for 
his father. In 1991, in his first full season, 
he was struggling to make it in the major 
leagues. Two months into that season Hal 
replaced the fired John Wathan as man- 
ager, giving the Royals two McRaes try- 
ing to adapt. Father and son were spend- 
ing more time together than at any other 
time in their lives, and it took some get- 
ting used to. They get along well now, but 
they see each other only at the park. “I 
don’t even know the phone number at his 
apartment,” Brian says. 

They both see a lot of Montgomery, 
who after 29 appearances this season was 
tied with five other stoppers for the major 
league lead with 19 saves. Montgomery 
doesn’t have an overpowering fastbail, a 
knee-buckling curve or pinpoint control, 
but he does have what few closers can 
claim: four pitches (fastball, curve, slider, 
changeup) that he can throw for strikes. 
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ABSOLUT 19"* 


You've been driving all day. 
The roads are closed. 
The kids won't sit still. 
It's been coming down in buckets. 


And it'll probably take another 
six hours to get there. 





So. 


Some things make life a whole lot more enjoyable. 
Take the new Explorer Limited. With its plush carpeting, deep, rich, leather 


bucket seats and dynamic JBL stereo, it can turn the most trying of trips 


into a luxury cruise. Little wonder Explorer is the best-selling vehicle in its class. 
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Montgomery came to Kansas City in a 
1988 trade with the Cincinnati Reds for 
outfielder Van Snider—one of the most 
lopsided deals in the last 10 years. He says 
he asked Murray Cook, who was then the 
Reds’ general manager, why he was being 
traded after having pitched only 19’ in- 
nings (with a 6.52 ERA) in 87. “Murray 
told me that Pete [Rose, then the Red 
manager] gave him a list of half a dozen 
guys who he said would never play for 
him, and I was one of them,” says Mont- 
gomery. “Pete said I lacked the mental 
toughness to play in the big leagues.” 

Mental toughness? “He’s among the 
first I'd pick if I were going to war,” says 
Macfarlane. Through last week Mont- 
gomery had 134 saves, a 2.37 ERA and 
one All-Star Game appearance as a Roy- 
al. His save totals have gone up over the 
last five seasons 1-18-24-33-39. If he saves 
40 this year, he will become only the sec- 
ond pitcher ever to increase his save total 
six years running (the first was former 
Oriole Sammy Stewart, 1979-84). Finally, 
Montgomery is getting some recognition. 
“My first three or four years here,” he 
says, “I could walk around town virtually 
unnoticed.” 

So could most of the rest of the Royals, 
except, of course, Brett, who remains an 
icon in Kansas City. A surefire first-ballot 
Hall of Famer, Brett has 
played the game brilliantly— 
with grace, flair and passion— 
for 20 years, but he says this 
season might be his last. He 
doesn’t want his final at bat to 
be a home run or a line-drive 
single but a groundout to the 
second baseman in which he 
busts his butt running to first, 
then turns to the rookies in the 
dugout and says, ““That’s how 
the game is played.” 

“Every time I go 0 for 4, I 
want to retire,” he says. “Ev- 
ery time I get three hits, I want 
to play. Every time I do some- 
thing to help us win, I want to 
play. Every time I feel over- 
matched up there—that’s a 
lot—I want to retire.” 

Through Sunday, Brett was 
still hitting in his customary 
No. 3 hole, had 31 RBIs and, 
after his four hits on Sunday, 
was batting .250. Three weeks 
ago, when Hal McRae told 
him he was doing a great job, 
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Brett replied, “What in the hell are you 
talking about? I’m hitting .240.” 

“Hal told me, ‘I don’t care if you hit 
.220, your job now is to produce runs,’ ” 
Brett says. 

The ease with which McRae now 
moves among his players, including a for- 
mer teammate like Brett, is partly the re- 
sult of Royal owner Ewing Kauffman’s 
having sent him to a leadership seminar in 
the off-season. McRae, who’s the first to 
admit that he wasn’t a good manager at 
first, went gladly. “The seminar helped 
me understand how to deal with my 
bosses, my peers, my subordinates,” he 
says. “I was badly prepared when I came 
in, but I’m learning. You need methods, 
procedures. It taught me to categorize in- 
dividuals, and how to deal with them.” 

A career .290 hitter who appeared in 
eight league championship series and four 
World Series, McRae was a winner as a 
player—and now he’s finally winning as a 
manager. “I don’t understand how you 
can have fun in this job when you’re losing 
more than you’re winning,” he says. “I 
manage to win, not just to manage. You 
play golf to play golf. But golf isn’t my pro- 
fession, this is. And I’m enjoying it.” rT] 


Reliever Montgomery shuts down the opposi- 
tion but allows Connor, 3, to take his cuts. 
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(creat? 


There are doubts about Alexandre Daigle’s ability, but 


his fan appeal should make him the top NHL draft pick 


HE URBAN SPRAWL OF 
Montreal had given way t 
fields and horse pastures, 
and if Alexandre Daigle, 
the best junior hockey 

player in the world, can’t be sure where he 

is going until the June 26 NHL draft, a vis- 
itor to the suburb of St. Frangois in Laval 
was just as uncertain about where he was 
going. This was supposed to be a trip to 
the next town, not the next time zone. Fi- 
nally, a gas station loomed on the right. 

“Rue Marius Barbeau?” asked the 
visitor. 

“No problem,” said the attendant 

“What are you looking for?” 

“Alexandre Daigle’s house.” 

“You from Ottawa?” | 

Even before Eric Lindros, the last ju- 
nior hockey player to stir up a fuss, had 
played a game for the Philadelphia Flyers, 
his autobiography, Fire on Ice, was avail- 
able at a bookstore near you. The best 
book ever written about an athlete-in- 
progress was John McPhee’s 1965 master- 

piece about Princeton’s Bill Bradley, A 

Sense of Where You Are. Daigle is neither 

Lindros-tough nor U.S. Senator Bradley- 

smart, but if there is a book in his immedi- 

ate future, it should be titled A Sense o 

Where You Will Be. 

The personal file on Daigle is distincth 





by MICHAEL FARBER 


meager, as befits anyone who has become 
a personage before he actually has be- 
come a person. The 18-year-old Daigle 
lives with his parents during the summers 
and—here’s a scoop—ikes cars, girls and 
music. But his hockey file is thick. Barring 
a major surprise, he will be the first player 
selected at the NHL draft in Quebec City 
next Saturday. The NHL’s Central Scout- 
ing ranked him as the best junior prospect 
in North America, and no 18-year-old Eu- 
ropean player comes close. The consen- 
sus is that Daigle, a center, is the most tal- 
ented player to come out of Quebec since 
Mario Lemieux in 1984—better even than 
the New York Islanders’ Pierre Turgeon, 
the first player chosen in the 1987 draft. 

“Daigle is going to be a franchise play- 
er,” says Pierre Dorion, scouting director 
for the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

But for which franchise? 

Of course, every year brings the ritual 
maneuvering about the No. 1 pick, the 
feints and the phony deals and the con 
jobs that form the backdrop of the hock- 
ey, football and basketball drafts. Howev- 
er, Daigle will not turn into another Lin- 
dros, Quebec’s first choice in 1991, who 
refused to play for the Nordiques. Lin- 
dros’s bizarre case wound up in the hands 
of an arbitrator after Nordique president 
Marcel Aubut, the man who wouldn’t 
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The Senators, who would love to have a 
francophone star, say Daigle is their man. 


take yes for an answer, struck deals for 
him with both the Flyers and the New 
York Rangers last June. But if you think 
the scheming for the right to pick Daigle 
is extraordinary, well, it ain’t just your 
machinations. 

The difference between Daigle and the 
typical can’t-miss 18-year-old is this: 
Daigle is a Quebecer, a French-speaking 
star. That alone makes him a distinctive 
prize in the NHL, more valuable to some 
franchises than to others. 

Ottawa, which holds the No. 1 draft 
pick, counted Francophones as 8% of its 
1992-93 season-ticket base, but team 
president and general manager Randy 
Sexton says that 30% of the Senators’ 
market is bilingual. The presence of Dai- 
gle on the team could cut into Montreal 
Canadien country in western Quebec, 
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First, but Not Always the Best 


T WAS HIGH NOON ON A FESTIVE 

June day at the Montreal Forum 

in 19 and Lou Nanne v 
about to make the mistake of his life. 
Striding to the podium, Nanne 


opened the NHL entry draft by an- 


nouncing that the nesota North 
Stars would select Brian Lawton, a 
center from Mount St. Charles, R.I., 
with the No. 1 pick. 

Strobe lights flashed as Lawton, 
the first U.S.-born player ever taken 
No. 1, held a North Star j 
chest and gri i 
Soon, Pat LaFontaine was proud to 
be a New Y Islander. Steve Yzer- 


create interest on the other side of the Ot- 
tawa River and help fill the 18,500-seat 
Palladium, the new arena Ottawa hopes 
to build for the 1995-96 season. Sexton 
has said Ottawa will not trade the choice. 

Meanwhile, Quebec, which also has de- 
signs on a new building, has a Daigle 
“strategy,” according to assistant general 
manager Gilles Léger. Léger has talked 
trade with John Ferguson, Ottawa’s di- 
rector of player personnel, despite the 


man went to the Detroit Red Wings. 

Nanne, then the North Star gener- 
al manager, figured he had the right 
pal We thought Lawton was the 
most complete player in the draft,” 
Nanne said recently. “Obviously, he 
didn’t progress like we thought.” 

That’s putting it mildly. Ten years 
later Lawton is out of hockey, Nanne 
is a Minnesota investment broker 
and the North Stars are moving to 
Dallas. While a bad pick won’t neces- 
sarily destroy a franchise, it can clear 
the path to ruin. 

On the whole Nanne’s record was 
pretty good. He picked Bobby Smith 


to get Daigle and is not beyond a little 
homeboy plotting himself. 

And how does Daigle feel about being 
treated as an asset instead of a kid? 
“That’s the business. I understand how it 
works,” he says. “‘I just want to play in the 
NHL and be the Guy. I won’t be the Big 
Guy. Lindros is six-four, 235. He’s the Big 
Guy. But I want to be the Guy. If you play 
hockey, why wouldn’t you want to be 
that, the chance to be an important 


first overall for the North Stars in 
1978, and he took Mike Modano in 
°88. But Lawton is the one whom ev- 

body remembers. He’s probably 
the second-biggest bust in the history 
of the draft, behind defenseman Greg 
Joly, a blunder committed by the 
Washington Capitals in 1974. 

“There’s a great deal of pressure,” 
says John Ferguson, player-person- 
nel director for the Ottawa Senators, 
who earned the No. 1 pick this year 
with a miserable debut season. “You 
can’t afford to make a mistake.” 

In any sport, scouting is an inexact 
science, but in the NHL scouts have 





quil, homey sort of place. “We don’t have 
anything,” Daigle says. “Just a barber- 
shop. When you're 14, 15, 16 years old, 
it’s not too bad. But when I grew up, I got 
to Victoriaville [a town of 22,000 where 
he played junior hockey] and saw all 
these big things. When you get back 
home [to St. Frangois], it seems quite 
small.” 


Draft Picks and Pans 


All players of qualifying age became eligible 
for the draft in 1969. Here are the No. 1 
picks since then, and another prominent 
player who was also available each year. 


Senators’ stated intention not to trade the layer in the NHL?” 
No. 1 pick. The Nordiques lost to Mon- And if he had his choice of where 
treal in six games in the Adams Division to play? Well, Ottawa would be 
semifinal, and Quebec coach and general __ great, because he could be the team’s 
manager Pierre Pagé threw a fit on the _ best player right away. Quebec could 
bench in Game 6 that was directed pri- use a prominent Francophone, and 


a c 

: i OULD 
marily at Mats Sundin, Valeri Kamensky, trade to Montreal would definitely YEAR TEAM PLAYER HAVE PICKED 
Andrei Kovalenko and Martin Ru- be heavy, although guys his age like 1963. Montreal Rejean Houle Bobby Clarke* 





cinsky—Europeans all—for their lacklus- the sun, and the Kings’ Luc Robi- 
ter play. It escaped no one’s attention that __ taille looks like he’s having so much i971 
the team with the fleur-de-lis on its sweat- fun in Los Angeles. The Mighty 
ers had only five French-speaking players Ducks of Anaheim would also be 
from Quebec, none of whom are stars of _ cool, because Daigle could also study 
the first order. With the draft in his back- dramatic arts and get into acting. 
yard, Aubut, a showman, would like to “Beverly Hills, 90210,” Daigle says. 
corner Daigle and take a bow. “T could be in the French class.” 
Finally, the Canadiens too have been Daigle does bear more than a 
without a francophone superstar, other passing resemblance to Luke Perry, 
than goaltender Patrick Roy, since Guy /e muffin de stud of the TV show. 
Lafleur retired in 1984. There hasbeenno Daigle has the mid-ear-length side- 
one to continue the tradition—Rocket burns, the flashing eyes, the smile, a 
Richard to Jean Béliveau to Lafleur— taut six-foot, 165-pound body. Soon 
that has fueled the mythology of hockey’s he will have the bank account. The 
most successful franchise. Canadien man- jumping-off point in contract negoti- 
aging director Serge Savard is the ulti- ations figures to be close to $1 mil- 
mate conservative, and his team, despite _ lion a year. Daigle will be able to pay 
their winning the Stanley Cup, does not off the mortgage on his parent’s 
have the obvious expendable assets that | modest home 20 minutes northeast 
the Nordiques do. But Savard would love of Montreal. St. Francois is a tran- 





Gil 
Guy Lafleur* 












Montreal 





Marcel Dionne* 











1973 


Islanders Denis Potvin* nb __Lanny MeDonald* 





1975 Philadelphia 





He Bridgman 
Rick Green 
Dale McCourt 


__Dave Taylor 





1977 Detroit Mike Bossy* 








1979 


Colorado 


Rob Ramage 


Ray Bourque 









Winnipeg Grant Fuhr 






Minnesota Steve Yzerman 












Toronto 





Joe Nieuwendyk : 






Buffalo “Joe Sakic 






Quebec 








None Comparable 






“None Comparable 
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*Hall of Famer 


Joly, first pick in ’74, may 
have been the biggest 
bust in NHL draft history. 








Daigle also knows the big city. He first 
skated in Montreal at age eight when his 
mother, Francine, took him to an arena. 
Eight is an obscenely late age to put any 
Quebec child on skates, especially one 
whose wheels now have scouts in a tizzy. 
“The big thing is his acceleration, his ex- 
tra gear,” Léger says. “His legs make him 
exciting. He’s the kind of player who pulls 
you out of the seat, and that’s worth mon- 
ey in any game.” Daigle’s father, Jean- 








Yves, had already tried Walter Gretzky’s 
womb-to-the-Hall-of-Fame approach 
with his older son, Sebastien. The back- 
yard ice. The works. “My dad wanted an- 
other Guy Lafleur, but Sebastien’s the op- 
posite of me, he doesn’t like sports,” Dai- 
gle says. “My father said, ‘A second one? 
Forget it.’ I remember I hadn’t been play- 
ing hockey long, and my father came to 
watch one day. He told me, “You are the 
worst skater of all the hockey players I 











S1WOdS NO SNOOS/HSLHOWM AUUBr 


to imagine what a raw 18-year-old 
will look like when he’s 22. “It’s a no- 
win situation,” says Neil Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the New York Rang- 
“If you make the right pi 
r get any credit for it. And if 


, ‘How in the 
that pick?’ ” 

Ferguson, though, is certain he’s 
not going to blow it next week. “The 
secret is, you have to find the best 
player,” he says. “And the best player 
this year is Alexandre Daigle.” 

That remains to be seen. 

—JON SCHER 









have ever seen in my life.’ I guess I was.” 

Alexandre says that when he scored 150 
goals as a pee wee, his father’s opinion of 
him changed. 

Daigle was the first player taken in the 
midget draft, and as a 16-year-old with the 
Victoriaville Tigres, he had 35 goals and 
110 points—ninth among Quebec league 
scorers. He entered the 92-93 season 
with three personal goals: to be selected 
first in the NHL’s entry draft; to surpass 
Mario Lemieux’s 184 points as a 17-year- 
old (Daigle turned 18 on Feb. 7); and to 
become the 11th member of the Quebec 
Major Junior Hockey League (QMJHL) 
200-point club, joining such luminaries as 
Lafleur, Lemieux, Pierre Larouche and 
Pat LaFontaine. Daigle was averaging 3'4 
points through the first 22 games; Le- 
mieux’s record 282, set in 83-84, seemed 
remote but not impossible. 

Then on Nov. 8 a rash act by Daigle ef- 
fectively killed two of his goals. Ironically, 
it enhanced the third, the chance of being 
picked No. 1. That night Daigle ran 
Drummondville defenseman Denis 
Gauthier from behind, taking several 
strides and then leading with a flying el- 
bow. Gauthier hit the ice and spent a 
night in the hospital with a concussion. 
Maurice Filion, the QMJHL vice-presi- 
dent, suspended his league’s meal ticket 
for eight games. Still, Daigle’s hit forced 
scouts to notice something they had 
missed during his run of three-point 
nights: The kid had a mean streak. 

This quality is highly prized by the men 
with the clipboards. Ottawa’s Ferguson, 
the former Canadien enforcer, was might- 
ily impressed with the suspension. Que- 
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bec junior players have been stereotyped 
as smaller and softer than other Canadian 
juniors—520 Quebec leaguers have been 
drafted since 1969, 691 fewer players than 
those from the Ontario Hockey League 
and 444 fewer than from the Western 
Hockey League—but now the most 
prominent player in the league had shown 
he could strafe as well as skate and score. 

To prove it was no fluke, Daigle el- 
bowed Denis Beauchamp of the St. Jean 
Lynx in the dying seconds of a game three 
weeks later and was sat down for another 
two games. “I got a lot of publicity from 
my suspensions,” says Daigle, who after 
getting his third game misconduct on 
Feb. 26 was. suspended for yet another 
match. “There was a lot of pressure on 
me. I guess 137 points [45 goals and 92 as- 
sists in 53 games this season] would have 
been good by someone else’s standard, 
but I was frustrated. With missing all 
those games, I couldn’t get the numbers.” 

The Senators’ enthusiasm for him, 
however, has not dimmed. After Daigle 
dominated the Canadian Hockey League 
All-Star Game, on Jan. 19 at the Montre- 
al Forum, with four assists, great legs and 
some second-period hits, a photo in Le 
Journal de Montréal featured Daigle and 
Ferguson in a locker room handshake. 





No matter which team drafts him, Daigle will 
leave his suburban hometown for the big city. 





The Senators invited Daigle and their 
Quebec league draft choices from last 
year to Ottawa for the final game of the 
year, one more photo opportunity impos- 
sible for the hockey world to miss. But the 
courtship seemed too public. Some NHL 
teams thought Ferguson was simply try- 
ing to increase the value of the No. 1 pick. 

“The Fergy Suspicion Factor, right?” 
says Sexton. “I will say this. Whoever we 
draft first, we’re going to sign him and put 
him in an Ottawa uniform. I was asked, 
What if the Nordiques offered Sundin 
and [Joe] Sakic for the pick? My feeling is 
that if someone wants it so badly, it’s 
probably worth keeping.” 

With all the positives, there are still 
some whispers about Daigle. After Vic- 
toriaville coach Pierre Aubry was fired 
Feb. 22—his relationship with his star was 
cool—Daigle was viewed as a coach killer. 
After the Tigres were knocked out in the 
first round of the QMJHL playoffs in 
April, Daigle was seen as incapable of car- 
rying a team. 

“Sure he’s talented and charismatic,” 
says one NHL scout, “but he often came 
across as arrogant. The newspapers build 
him up too much. He was by far the best 
player in the first half, but he got tired 
down the end. He wasn’t solid in the 
stretch, and he certainly wasn’t dominant 
in the playoffs. You expect a superstar to 
carry the team, and I didn’t see his enthu- 





siasm. He looked passive. He shied away 
in the playoffs, slowed down in the offen- 
sive zone, gave the puck away. People are 
making a lot of his feistiness, but a lot of it 
was just frustration. What is being called 
eistiness was often just bad penalties.” 

For the past two months Daigle has 
been mostly sleeping in and working out, 
wondering where his first million will be 
coming from. The 90210 in Beverly Hills 
is at least one zero short. Daigle has stud- 
ied English, and though his isn’t perfect, 
he has as solid a command of the lan- 
guage as some of Luke Perry’s hockey- 
minded pals at West Beverly High, who 
probably think they’re speaking the Los 
Angeles Kings’ English. 
As a member of the MuchMusic gener- 
ation, Daigle is used to things happening 
fast, fast, fast, and the early loss in the 
playoffs has made the predraft days seem 
endless. There is only so much pool to 
shoot, so much pickup baseball to play. 
He says he thinks, thinks, thinks about the 
draft, but that doesn’t make June 26 come 
any faster. 

“I want to sign a contract, change my 
life, my style of life, change my city,” says 
Daigle. “A guy my age, you want to do 
that. My parents, people in their 40’s, they 
don’t want to change their lives. But peo- 
ple my age, we want change.” 

The games began a long time ago. Let 
the draft begin. a 
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IN THE KITCHEN MOM IS TURNING THE 
sizzling turkey sausage with a spatula. 
While biscuits turn golden brown in the 
oven, in another skillet egg 

whites and potatoes slowly 

fry. “Tommy has to have his 

country breakfast when he 

comes home,” Diana 

Morrison is saying, smiling as mothers 
have always smiled when their sons 
return from the wars and are safely 
asleep in their bedrooms. 

Five days have passed since Tommy 
Morrison’s June 7, 12-round victory 
over former heavyweight champion 
George Foreman in Las Vegas, and 
along Highway 20, the main street of 
Jay, a little town tucked into the 
northeast corner of Oklahoma, the 
homemade signs and banners— 
WELCOME HOME, TOM; WELL DONE, 
TOMMY; GREAT JOB, TOM—are swaying 
in a pleasant breeze. The day before, 
the folks in Jerry’s Drive-In Diner 
talked about holding a parade. A 
visitor, looking out the café’s window at 
the two-lane highway, wondered where 
they would hold it. “They start right out 
there,” said Betty Fields, a retired high 
school teacher, pointing to a spot just 
down the road from the diner. “Then 
they go down to the stop sign, turn left, 
go around the courthouse square and 
then left again on the highway to the 
Wal-Mart.” 

Over on Cherokee Street, Diana 
spent that day like the rest of Jay, 
waiting for Tommy to come marching 
home. After a three-day stopover in 
Kansas City, where he now lives, 
Morrison drove 198 miles to Jay, 
because he had promised Brook 
Netherton, a high school friend, that he 
would be at her wedding on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Whipping Foreman, and suddenly 
standing near the top of a woefully 
short list of opponents for heavyweight 
champions Riddick Bowe and Lennox 
Lewis, has earned Morrison a lot of 
attention. Part of it has to do with his complexion. 
Diana, who is a full-blooded Indian—half Otoe, 
half Ponca—gets annoyed when she hears Tommy 
called the Great White Hope (Tim Morrison, whom 
she divorced in 1980, is white). “Why don’t they call 
him the Great Native American Hope?” she asks, 
more mocking than serious. “Or at least half a 
Great White Hope. It’s all so silly.” 

When Diana was a child, her father, John 
Harrison, taught her how to hook and jab. Harrison 
was a former Golden Gloves champion, and Diana 
dreamed of being a boxer. It didn’t happen, so she 
focused her ring ambitions on Tommy. When he 
was 10, she took a needle and some India ink and 
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tattooed boxing gloves onto his left biceps. “Took 
me two hours,” she says. “He flinched and ouched a 
lot, but I got them done.” In high school Tommy set 
his amateur boxing aside to play basketball and 
football. He even had a cougar tattooed over the 
boxing gloves on his arm. A linebacker at Jay High, 
he was weighing scholarship offers from three small 
colleges when Diana finally sat him down to get his 
priorities in order. “Look,” she said. “Winning the 
Golden Gloves is a family tradition. On the one 
hand you have college, which will always be there. 
On the other you have the Golden Gloves in Kansas 
City, which is now or never. Think about it.” 
Tommy chose boxing. He won in Kansas City and 


turned pro on Nov. 10, 1988. Over the next three 
years, which included a six-month pause in 1990 to 
play a fighter in Rocky V, he won his first 28 fights, 
24 by knockout. Then, on Oct. 18, 1991, he fought 
Ray Mercer, who had beaten him 5-0 at the 1988 
Olympic trials. Mercer knocked him out in the fifth 
round. “I had done a lot of drinking and partying in 
high school, and some of it had carried over into my 
ng career,” says Morrison, whose carefree 
approach to training had finally caught up with him. 
Now, says Morrison, “if Mercer were here, I’d 
hug him to death. That fight was the best thing ever 
to happen to me.” Morrison KO’d his next eight 
opponents. For Foreman, the strategy designed by 


George Foreman’s 
conqueror takes a 
hearty bite out of life 


as a hometown hero. 
s good to come home. No matter 
what y you come home and everything is 
normal.” A half hour later he is standing at Main 
and Sth, site of an eight-month-old traffic light, the 
only one in town. Some of the 2,500 citizens of Jay 
begin to pile out of their pickup trucks, a few with 
cameras, others with pens and blank paper. For 
Tommy Morrison, coming home will never be quite 
normal again. —Pat PUTNAM 





As the world 
indoor 100 champ 
runs faster, his 
countrymen get 


more skeptical. 





O MATTER HOW FAST HE RUNS OR WHAT TITLES 
he wins, Bruny Surin may never outrun Ben 
Johnson’s shadow. Surin, the Montreal 
sprinter who won the indoor world 
championship in March in Toronto, is finding 
that his countryman’s disgrace has made 
Canadians deeply suspicious of any track athlete’s sudden 

success. “I’ve got friends in France who call me the King,” Surin 
says. “They assume that in Montreal I can have anything I want, 
that I drive a Ferrari. It isn’t true.” 

A Ferrari? Surin would settle for a shoe contract. The only 
sponsor he has is Videotron, the Montreal-based cable 
television company, whose owner, Claude Chagnon, is a former 
distance running champion. Though he has every reason to be 
bitter, it is a measure of Surin’s selflessness that he sees the 
Johnson affair first as a tragedy for Canada and only secondarily 
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as a tragedy for himself. Surin has none of the sense 
of entitlement that often accompanies athletic 
greatness, perhaps because his accomplishments 
have been so unexpected. Surin, 25, was born in 
Haiti and immigrated to Canada at the age of 
seven. To his family he was “Le Petit,” a scrawny 
little boy whose first sporting love was basketball. 
“T’ve got a good vertical leap,” he says. 

All that leaping caught the attention of Daniel 
Ste.-Hilaire, the coach of the Montreal 
International track club, and after only one year of 
working under him, Surin finished 12th in the triple 
jump at the world junior championships in Athens 
in 1986. Two years later, at the Seoul Olympics, he 
long-jumped 7.74 meters, failing to qualify for the 
final by three centimeters. He was facing a bright 
future as a long jumper, but the event left his legs 
sore. He decided to try sprinting, which did not 
take the same toll on his legs. 

In 1989, his first year as a sprinter, Surin’s best 
time at 100 meters plummeted from 10.71 seconds 
to 10.14. Coming only a year after Johnson’s 
forfeiture of the gold medal at the Seoul Olympics, 
Surin’s remarkable improvement set off warning 
bells. “All the reporters said, ‘Who is this guy? It 
might be another one on drugs,’ ” Surin recalls. 
Surin’s explanation is far less sinister. “I had 
been a jumper,” he says. “My coach would say, 
‘O.K., let’s go do a 100.’ But I never practiced it. 
When I ran 10.7, it was practicing for jumping.” 
Surin’s best dropped to 10.07 in 1991 and to 
10.05 two weeks before the Olympics. He finished 
fourth in Barcelona, running 10.09 in the final and 
missing a bronze medal by .05. Surin looks back on 
that race as a disappointment. He was leading the 
field at 50 meters when self-doubt set in. 

“T knew in my mind, This cannot be!” Surin says. 
“Tt was like I was waiting for them to catch me. I 
turned to my right to see where they were, and the 
race was over.” 

Needing to find a way to conquer that second 50, 
Surin sought out sports psychologist Wayne 
Halliwell. “He teaches me the things I can control 
and the things I cannot,” Surin says. “[In the 
blocks] I don’t worry about who’s on my left and who’s on my 
right. I just focus on what I have to do.” 

Surin also acquired a new coach last summer, Los Angeles— 
based Tony Campbell, whose best-known pupil is Dennis 
Mitchell, the man who finished one place ahead of Surin in 
Barcelona. While Halliwell works on Surin’s head, Campbell 
sees Surin’s weak finish as a failure of conditioning and has 
persuaded him to incorporate longer sprints—200s and 
300s—into his workouts. 

All the while Surin must contend with the skeptics. Carl 
Lewis, for one, sympathizes with the pressure Surin faces. “Here 
you've got this great sprinter, and all people want to talk about is 
a guy who cheated,” says Lewis. “I just hope Bruny sticks in 
there and tries to improve, so that at the end of his career 
people forget about Ben Johnson and recognize Bruny as the 
greatest sprinter Canada has ever had.” —MERRELL NODEN 
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PULL, IN CASE OF FIR 


Miller Genuine Draft is proud to present SkyDome'’s first National Football League Event, 
Saturday August 14, 1993. To be apart of this historic event, please call your local 
Ticketmaster office or the Sports Hotline at | (416) 872-5000. 









Until now, black and white copiers have been just that — black and white. But from this day on, things are going to be 


a little different. INTRODUCING THE NEW CANON NP 6080. Unlike other black and white copiers, the Canon NP 6030 offers 





a few critical features designed to help make this world a little greener. THE NP 6030 CUTS DOWN ON PAPER CONSUMPTION. 


Perhaps the most unique feature of the new Canon 


pages of information onto one sheet. Using this image 


filing space, toner and long distance fax costs. THE HANDLING OF RECYCLED PAPER STOCK IS IMPROVED. The new feeding 





system on the Canon NP 6030 has been designed to improve the through-put of recycled paper. EVEN BETTER, IT 





USES LESS ENERGY. The NP 6030 uses less energy than other comparable sized copiers. AND ITS PARTS ARE RECYCLABLE. The composition 
a of the plastic parts inside an NP 6030 is clearly marked to promote recycling. QUIETEST MACHINE IN ITS CLASS. The NP 6030 


has the lowest noise level available in this class of copying machines — 51 decibels. IT ALSO TAKES UP LESS SPACE. The front 





loading system on the NP 6030 means there are no paper trays on the end taking up valuable floor space. 


HOW TO MAKE THE CANON NP 6030 PART OF YOUR ENVIRONMENT: Call 1-500-387-1241 ext. 75 Canon a) 
ik 


or fax 1-800-563-4238 for the name of the Canon NP Dealer nearest you. AF COPIEFRRS oma 








HE MOST IMPORTANT 
thing to understand 
about Bill Robinson, the 
hottest harness racing 
trainer in North 
America, is that he’s 
going to do things his way, and he doesn’t 
give a damn what anybody thinks about it. 
Everybody got that? He has no patience 
with drivers who screw up the trotters and 
pacers he prepares so diligently, which 
explains why he fired three of them after 
one race earlier this year. And as for 
rivals who question his methods, 
Robinson sneers and says, “I enjoy 
whipping their butts every chance I get.” 
hat being the case, this could be the 
most enjoyable year of a career in which 
Robinson, 46, has risen from factory 
worker to miracle worker. Of the 20 top- 
ranked standardbreds in North America, 
half come from Robinson’s 50-acre farm 
in Hagersville, Ont. The best of them is 
Presidential Ball, a 3-year-old pacer who 
most likely will be favored in Canada’s 
most prestigious harness race, the 
$1 million North America Cup on 
June 26 at Toronto’s Greenwood 
Raceway. Robinson won the cup in 1991 
with Precious Bunny, who went on to 
earn $2.2 million that year, a record for a 
5 3-year-old. Precious Bunny was the horse 
® that put Robinson at the top of the game, 
8 and he also was the one that was mainly 
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responsible for all the gossip and rumors 
that swirl around Robinson to this day. 

Until his breakthrough with Precious 
Bunny, Robinson was regarded by 
followers of harness racing as little more 
than a fairly interesting success story. In 
1974, when he began fooling around with 
some cheap claimers as a hobby, 
Robinson was making tires at the 
Firestone Rubber Company’s plant in 
Hamilton, only 25 miles from 
Hagersville. Even then he was driven. “If 
the quota was S0 tires a shift, I'd make 80 
or 100,” Robinson says. While 
recuperating from torn knee ligaments 
suffered while waterskiing, Robinson met 
Canadian real estate tycoon Antonia 
Chiaravalle, who convinced him to leave 
the factory and go into training for a 
living. His first major success was Dream 
Maker, an $80,000 Chiaravalle purchase 
who earned $746,000 in the late 1970s. 

By the late 1980s Robinson had 
developed a following, both in Canada 
and at the Meadowlands in New Jersey, 
because of his ability to take older horses 
and improve their times. “If a horse can 
go 1:53 [for a mile] and he’s only been 
going 1:56,” Robinson says, “I'll make 
him go 1:53.” When Precious Bunny 
came under Robinson’s control in 1990, 
the colt hardly seemed a prize. As a 
2-year-old, Bunny had only one victory in 
14 starts. But under Robinson, Bunny 








became so precious that he anchored a 
stable that won more than $6 million in 
1991, earning Robinson his fourth 
Trainer of the Year title in Ontario, along 
with a number of enemies who whispered 
that he must be using some sort of illegal 
medication on his standardbreds. 

“It used to be that whenever I had 
success, everybody figured it was luck 
more than good management,” Robinson 
says. “But with Precious Bunny, the 
rumors started, mainly from irate owners 
who couldn’t understand how we did it. 
I’m cocky enough to believe right now 
that I could improve just about any horse 
that’s racing.” 

Unlike most trainers, Robinson prefers 
to do his training in private at his farm 
instead of at the racetrack, which 
only adds to the rumors about his 
methods. Robinson argues that the farm 
provides more control for the trainer 
and a healthier environment for the 
horse. One day last week Robinson went 
down the list of races that he has mapped 
out for Presidential Ball. Robinson hopes 
to hit all the big races, both in Canada 
and the U.S., the ones with purses 
ranging from $250,000 to $1 million. “It’s 
possible he could earn $3 million this 
year,” Robinson says. ““That’s quite a 
thing to say, but I’ve got the horse to 
do it.” 

Everybody got that? —WILLIAM F. REED 
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F YOU DETECT A CERTAIN GRITTINESS IN THE PLAY OF 
Luke and Murphy Jensen, the newly crowned French 
Open doubles champions, there is a reason. They were 
raised to be football champions. Luke, 27, was going to 
be an All-America quarterback at Notre Dame. 
Murphy, 24, was going to lead Michigan to the Rose 
Bowl. It would have been great, if tennis hadn’t ruined 
everything. 

For several years Patricia and Howard Jensen’s plan for 
their sons’ futures went along just fine. Under the tutelage of 
Howard, a former guard for the New York Giants anda 
football and tennis coach at Ludington (Mich.) High, the boys 
excelled in the national Punt, Pass and Kick competitions. 
Through noncontact sports like tennis they developed 
strength and coordination while waiting to mature enough 
physically to play organized football. At age 10, Luke was so 
sure of his destiny that he called Notre Dame coach Dan 
Devine after seeing the Irish lose a game on TV. “Don’t 
worry,” he told Devine, “Ill be coming soon.” 

But when he was 14, Luke’s tennis suddenly took off. By 18, 
he was the top-ranked junior player in the country and had 
never played a game of organized football. He had his pick of 
collegiate tennis programs but chose USC. Why? “On my 
visit,” he says, “O.J. Simpson and Marcus Allen shook my 
hand and showed me their Heisman Trophies.” 

Football’s influence didn’t stop there. “I approach tennis 
like Ronnie Lott approaches football,” says Luke. “You 
always know I’m out there waiting for you.” Murphy's 
enthusiasm for football is a little less pronounced—he learned 
that punters and kickers can make a lot of money without too 
much physical sacrifice—and his manner more subdued than 
his brother’s, but his tennis talent may be as formidable. With 
10 national age-group doubles titles under his belt, Murphy 
followed his brother to USC. He languished there for two 











years before transferring to Georgia in 1990. He played one 
year for the Bulldogs, earning All-America honors in doubles, 
before joining the pro circuit in 91. This January he hooked 
up with Luke, who had turned pro in 1987. 

What the Jensens have accomplished together in the last six 
months eclipses any result either has had separately. After a 
second-round loss at the Australian Open, they reached the 
semis of the Italian Open three weeks before winning the 
French. “We hadn’t really played together since I left for 
college,” says Luke. “Imagine if we had stayed together that 
whole time.” The brothers also both play guitar for the rock 
group We’ve Never Heard of You, Either. Besides the 
Jensens, the group has Jim (Sticks) Courier on drums, Pat 
McEnroe on lead vocals and his brother, John, “doing 
whatever he wants,” says Murphy. 

While most of their colleagues stayed in Europe after the 
French Open to practice on grass in preparation for 
Wimbledon, the Jensens returned to Ludington to rest and to 
bomb around on Luke’s Harley-Davidson. They consider their 
network of family and friends back home an important part of 
their success. In fact, their ultimate tennis goal is an all-Jensen 
mixed-doubles final in a Grand Slam event. 

The Jensens’ twin sisters, Rachel and Rebecca, are also 
excellent players. Rachel is in her second year on the women’s 
tour (she’s ranked 287), and Rebecca is an All-America at 
Kansas. Luke and Murphy already know how the four of them 
will pair up if such a final ever takes place. On the way to the 
hospital to see their newborn sisters 20 years ago, the brothers 
picked their doubles partners. Luke chose Rebecca, and 
Murphy took Rachel. Always planning. _—KELLI ANDERSON 











The French 
Open doubles 
champions 
returned to 
Michigan for 
some R&R. 
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by TIM KURKJIAN: 


: the vote for National League 
: the Year. Mercec 
: .247 last season, but this year 
: more aggressive at 


FiLtinc Bic SHOES 

In a recent game at Three Rivers Stadi- 
um, Pirate rightfielder Orlando Merced 
caught a fly ball, wheeled, fired a strike to 
the plate and nailed Rocky base runner 
Andres Galarraga, evoking memories of 
another Pittsburgh rightfielder. Roberto 
Clemente, of course. 

“Oh, big difference in arms,” a reverent 
Merced said after the game. “Gigantic 
difference in ability.” 

He’s right. There is no comparison be- 
tween Merced and the great Clemente, 
who died in a plane crash on Dec. 31, 
972, but there are plenty of connections: 
Merced grew up across the street from 
the Clemente family, in Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico; he plays the same position in 
the same ballpark that his idol did; and 
through Sunday he had a Clemente-like 
batting average of .355, second in the Na- 
tional League to Barry Bonds’s .365. 

“TI remember the first time I played 
rightfield here [in 1990], 1 got goose 
bumps all over my body,” Merced says. “I 
had tears in my eyes. I looked toward the 
sky and thought, What have I done to de- 
serve this?” 

Merced, 26, was just six years old when 
Clemente died, so he remembers only the 
egacy his hero left behind. “Growing up, 
every time I’d go in [the Clemente] base- 
ment and see his trophie 
two or three times a day—it always 
seemed like the first time,’ Merced says. 
“T would ask Roberto Jr. [the oldest of 
Clemente’s three sons] about the way he 
was, what he used to do. I learned baseball 
from hearing about Roberto Clemente.” 

Unlike Clemente, Merced wasn’t a hot 
prospect coming out of high school, in 
*84. He didn’t play baseball the year after 

















—sometimes 





Merced’s .355 average is just another of his 
links to his hero, the immortal Clemente. 
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: he graduated. But in February 1985, Cle- 
: mente’s widow, Vera, and his middle son, 
: Luis, who was about to 
: burgh, arranged a tryout for Merced with 


: alot to the Clemente family,” 








: in 1990. The following season he played in 


: among the Pirates with 32 R 


: player has ever wa 


n with Pitts- 





the Pirates in San Juan. When he hit line 
drive after line drive at the tryout, Merced 
landed a contract with Pittsburgh. “I owe 
he says. 
Merced got 24 at bats with the Pirates 
20 games (mostly at first base), batted 
.275 with 10 home runs and finished 
ond to Astro first baseman Jeff Bagwell in 


sec- 


*s average dropped to 
he has been 
the plate. 
Merced was second 
BIs and led 
s (no Caribbean-born 
ked 90 times in a major 
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league season). 








There’s an outside chance Merced wil 
make it to the All-Star Game next month, 
but it’s the 1994 midsummer classic at 
Three Rivers that he is pointing toward. 





: On that day a statue of Clemente is sched- 
? uled to be unveiled at the stadium. It’s a 
: project in which Merced has a deep inter- 
: est, and to raise money for it, he recently 
: sent letters to major leaguers asking for 
: donations. “I'll do anything I can to help,” 


Rookie of 





says Merced. ““Roberto’s an idol to a lot of 
people. He created a dream for me.” 

A dream Merced lives whenever he’s 
playing in rightfield. 


: PRAY FOR THE NEW PADRE 
: Fed up with having to dr: 
: payroll, Padre general manager Joe Mcll- 
: vaine left the team last Thursday. In his 
i place stepped Randy Smith, who 
i before his 30th birthday became the 
' youngest G.M. in major league 
A Too young, in the minds of some, who 


ash the 
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history. 





point to the turmoil that has centered 


on the Reds’ 32-year-old rookie general 
: manager, Jim Bowden (SI, June 7). 





But Smith grew up in baseball—he’s 


the son of Tal Smith, the highly respected 
: former general manager of the Astros 
: and former executive vice-president of 
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THE LINES 


Watch the Birdie. Several dozen sea gulls 
invaded Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
last Friday night, and most of them stayed 
around for the entire Yankee-Brewer 
game, searching for hatching moths, 
whose nests were located in the outfield 
and infield grass. “It was hilarious,” said 
New York leftfielder Dion James, “but it 
was definitely a challenge to try to grab 
the ball and not a bird.” In a game in 1987 
against the Mets at Shea Stadium, James, 
then with the Braves, hit a routine fly ball 
that struck a bird, but he wound up with a 
double. “It’s amazing no bird got it this 
time,” James said after Friday’s infesta- 
tion. “I thought for sure I’'d get the rec- 
ord: two birds hit in a career.” 


Direct Hit. Until last Friday, Cub reliever 
Chuck McElroy had thrown the most in- 
nings (2324) among active pitchers with- 
out hitting a batter. When he finally 
plunked one (Mark Carreon of the Gi- 
ants), it led to his ejection. Chicago man- 
ager Jim Lefebvre and reliever Jose Bau- 
tista were thrown out in the fifth, after 
Bautista hit Trevor Wilson. Both benches 
were warned by umpire Bob Davidson, 
who then tossed McElroy in the sixth af- 
ter Carreon was hit. 


History Buff. In 1979, as a minor leaguer 
in the Pirate system, Junior Ortiz was 
the catcher when Gary Pellant of Class A 
Alexandria (Va.) became the second pro 
player ever to hit homers from both sides 
of the plate in one inning. Ortiz was be- 
hind the plate for Pittsburgh in °87 when 
the Phillies’ Mike Schmidt hit his 500th 
homer. And last year, while with the Indi- 
ans, Ortiz was catching when the Brewers’ 
Robin Yount got his 3,000th hit. “I'd like 
to make history myself,” says Ortiz, who 
has but 426 hits and five homers in his 12- 
year career, “but [’d probably be taken 
out for a pinch hitter before I got the 
chance.” 


By the Numbers. When the Reds’ John 
Smiley got four singles in four at bats 
against the Expos on June 7, it marked 
the first time that a pitcher had a four-hit 
game since the Braves’ Steve Avery had 
one in 1991. 


the Yankees—and he has 10 years of 
front-office experience. Randy has been 
San Diego’s scouting director and, for the 
past year, the assistant general manager 
of the Rockies. He’s very popular among 
Padre front-office employees, who greet- 
ed his return with two standing ovations. 

Smith’s first move with the Padres 
showed his commitment to stability: He 
extended the contract of Jim Riggl 
man—one of the game’s top young man- 
agers—through 1994, Still, Smith faces a 
very tough road in San 
Diego. Padre owner Tom 
Werner has said more 
“significant cuts” in the 
payroll are expected in 
the next year, which 
could mean the trading of 
two stars, first baseman 
Fred McGriff and third 
baseman Gary Sheffield. 

“1 don’t think our situ- 
ation is different than 
that of most small-mar- 
ket teams,” Smith says. 
“We'll just maximize our 
money, spend wisely and 
maybe follow the plan 
used by Houston and Montreal: Build 
with young talent, supplement with inex- 
pensive veterans. I’m very confident we 
can build a winner in San Diego.” 





Orr THE SCHNEID 
The biggest winner in the Indians’ 10-9 
victory over the Rangers last Saturday 
night was Cleveland pitcher Matt Young, 
who got his first W since May 20, 1991. 
His victory drought spanned 47 appear- 
ances, including 14 losses. Young, who 
was taken out in the middle of an inning 
in each of his last 15 starts, won in relief. 
He pitched 4% innings, threw 96 pitches 
(44 of them balls) and struck out eight. 
Young left the game after the fifth in- 
ning, with a 9-6 lead, then suffered 
through a Texas rally that pulled the 
Rangers to 10-9 after eight. In the ninth 
Texas put two runners on base before In- 
dian reliever Derek Lilliquist got the final 
out. “I can’t lie to you,” said Young. “I 
was a mess.” 





Snort Hops 

Talk about a specialist. Rocky reliever 
Gary Wayne’s job is to come in and get 
one lefthanded hitter out and then take 
shower. In 27 games this season, through 
the end of last week, he was 2-2 with one 











At 30, Smith has young ideas. 


: really use Nixon in the leadoff spot. 



















: save, and in those five appearances he had 


pitched a total of 1% innings—25 pitches 
in all... . According to one major league 
scout, the slow start by Cardinal center- 
fielder Ray Lankford (.279, only 10 extra- 


| base hits) has occurred “because he just 


doesn’t have the same snap in his bat as he 
did last year. He’s not as quick up there.” 
. .. After poor seasons at the plate in 1990 
and ’91 and a bad first half last year, out- 
fielder Andres Galarraga through Sunday 





: had batted .339 with 19 homers and 82 


RBIs since July 1, 1992. 
Galarraga’s secret: Colo- 
rado manager Don Bay- 
lor, who was his hitting 
coach last season with 
the Cardinals. Baylor has 
told everybody with hit- 
ting advice to stay away 
from Galarraga.... The 
Braves appear certain to 
trade centerfielder Otis 
Nixon, who has lost play- 
ing time since Atlanta 
signed Deion Sanders to 
a new contract. The 
Rangers and the Red Sox 
are two teams that could 
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Last week both Tony Gwynn of the Pa- 
Ires and Jim Eisenreich of the Phillies 
me up one leg shy of hitting for the cy- 
cle. The missing hit in each case was a sin- 
le... . Ranger rightfielder Jose Canseco 
tucked his head into manager Kevin Ken- 
nedy’s office last Thursday and said, “I’m 
eady to pitch.” Kennedy replied, “That’s 
not funny.” Canseco pitched a mop-up in- 
ing against the Red Sox on May 29, de- 
eloped a sore arm and missed playing his 
egular outfield spot for 12 days.... 
There are a number of reasons for the ter- 

ic play of the expansion Marlins—a 
‘our-game sweep of the Pirates moved 
hem into fourth place (30-31) in the Na- 
ional League East as of Sunday—but 
none is bigger than the pitching of closer 
Bryan Harvey. Last Thursday he set a rec- 
ord for saves in a season by an expansion- 
eam pitcher when he got number 17 with 

1-2-3 ninth inning against Pittsburgh. 
Enrique Romo of the Mariners had the 
ecord of 16, which he set in 1969.) By 
week’s end Harvey had a share of the ma- 
jor league lead with 19 saves. It’s a mys- 
ery why the Angels did not protect him in 
he expansion draft. Now California has a 
bullpen problem: Closer Joe Grahe has 





: tendinitis in his pitching shoulder. 7 
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The Coast League's 
heyday featured (from 
left) Ted Williams and 
Chuck Connors, uniforms 


with shorts and Gary 


Cooper—Bob Hope hijinks. 





Once upon a time, 


was a hea 
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hese are the memories that 

make me a kid again, these mem- 

ories of a Los Angeles that I can 

scarcely believe existed and of two 

Pacific Coast League teams not so 

much forgotten as overwhelmed by 

the city’s ceaseless charge into the 
future. 

So let me take you back to the early ’50s 
and a Friday night at Gilmore Field, 
home of the Hollywood Stars. You could 
always see big names there—Spencer 
Tracy, Barbara Stanwyck and _ that 
crowd—and my parents may well have 
been looking for them. But I wasn’t, be- 
cause a Star pitcher named Red Munger 
had caught me staring at him and his 
enormous chaw of tobacco. Maybe we 
had box seats, although I can’t recall our 
ever being in that economic bracket, or 
maybe my head of corn-silk hair stood out 
like a beacon in the twilight. Time turns so 
many things hazy, but I do know this: Red 
Munger grinned and said, “Hiya, Whit- 
ey.” It was the first time a baseball player 
ever spoke to me. 

Thirty years later, long past being 
thrilled by conversations with ballplayers, 
I was a Chicago sports columnist covering 
the dying quiver of a pennant race, but my 
mind was on old fascinations. I thought of 
Carlos Bernier, the Star leftfielder who 
loved arguing with umpires as much as he 
did stealing bases, and of Johnny Lindell, 


Be like the stars, buy your car from 


ii bck 


the dead-armed ex-Yankee outfielder 
who became a knuckleball pitcher in Hol- 
lywood. Mostly I thought of Steve Bilko, 
who hit so many home runs for the PCL’s 
Los Angeles Angels that I almost gave up 
on the Stars. 

The floodgates of memory had opened, 
and all because Gene Mauch was in town. 

He had been the Angels’ second base- 
man back then, and now, in 1982, he had 
come to old Comiskey Park as the manag- 
er of another band of Angels, the Ameri- 
can Leaguers from California. They were 
in the process of wrapping up a division 
championship, yet Mauch still labored 
under the shadow of past failures and a 
sense that his future would be just as 
bleak. He never expected anyone to ask 
about the Coast League and the best days 
he ever had as a player. When I did, his 
match stopped short of his cigarette, and 
his steely gaze softened. 

“Where the hell did you come from?” 
Mauch asked. 

He was almost smiling. 


I come from the same place Gene Mauch 
does, a Los Angeles still golden with 
promise and perfumed by eucalyptus and 
citrus trees. It is where I was born; it is 
where Mauch’s father migrated when 
there were no more oil wells to drill in 
Kansas. As a kid, I lived in the same 
neighborhood as Mauch, and I remember 





the other ballplayers who called Ingle- 
wood home, too: George Metkovich, Pea- 
nuts Lowrey and even the National 
League’s 1952 MVP, Hank Sauer. Like so 
many things viewed in retrospect, that 
seems a better time. At the very least, it 
was simpler. 

You never traveled by freeway then un- 
less you were going to Pasadena, birth- 
place of those concrete snakes. There 
were buses, there were the venerable Red 
Line streetcars, there were the old coupes 
that you always wished could fly when 
they were winding you over Laurel Can- 
yon or Beverly Glen into the San Fernan- 
do Valley. And then there were the bikes 
that Irv Noren and his buddy Norm Halla- 
jian rode to see the Angels play in Wrigley 
Field, the double-decked replica of its 
Chicago namesake. This is the same Irv 
Noren who grew up to give the Stars an 
MVP season in 1949 and then patrolled 
the outfield for the Washington Senators 
and the New York Yankees. But in the 
late ’30s he was a transplant from upstate 
New York, a baker’s son who prayed he 
was seeing his destiny every Saturday 
when he and Norm pedaled from their 
Pasadena homes down through Eagle 
Rock and Highland Park, past downtown 
L.A. and on to Wrigley, at 42nd and Ava- 
lon, just southeast of the Coliseum. 

“We'd park right in front of the stadi- 
um,” Noren says, “just lean our bikes 
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against the wall and go in with the Knot- 
hole Gang. Wouldn’t even lock ’em.” 

And when the game was over, the bikes 
were always there. 

By the ’50s, when I came along, the in- 
nocence was beginning to fade. Friends 
who rode the bus to Wrigley said neigh- 
borhood kids roughed them up, but Los 
Angeles, even with its postwar population 
soaring past two million, was still a long 
way from having calluses on its soul. 
Though Raymond Chandler’s Philip 
Marlowe mused that the city’s streets 
were “lost and beaten and full of empti- 
ness,” I remember that they all seemed to 
lead to the pony ride at Beverly and La 
Cienega, where the Beverly Center now 
teems with upscale shoppers. What crime 
I recall—show-biz bloodlettings, pachuco 
gang fights in East L.A—was splashed 
across the front page of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s afternoon Herald Express, 
65 copies of which I faithfully delivered 
Monday through Saturday. The only 
gangster I was aware of was Mickey Co- 
hen, who, as a favor to the Herald’s head- 
line-hungry city editor, stole Lana 
Turner’s love letters to the hood her teen- 
age daughter stabbed to death. Mickey 
Cohen rooted for the Stars. 

George Raft rooted for them too, and 
both he and Cohen were tight with Bugsy 
Siegel, so I can only assume that Bugsy 
made it to Gilmore Field before his un- 
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donnybrook, 


in 1953, 
erupted after 
timely demise. Lord 
knows every other celeb- 
rity did. If Gary Cooper, 
Rosemary Clooney and 
Milton Berle weren’t in  ¢a| 
the stands, Bing Crosby, 
Cecil B. DeMille and 
Burns and Allen were. 
Some of the big names 
held stock in the Stars, a 
tribute to the sway of the team’s dapper 
owner, Bob Cobb, president of the Brown 
Derby and inventor of the Cobb salad. 

But the thespian who made the biggest 
impact was Jayne Mansfield. When sweet 
Jayne high-heeled out of the dugout as 
Miss Hollywood Stars, there was an awe- 
inspired silence at the way her chest de- 
fied gravity. As the males in the crowd be- 
gan roaring lustily, skipper Clyde King, as 
courtly and God-fearing a southern gen- 
tleman as ever graced the game, whis- 
pered, “Goodness gracious.” 

Before L.A. had any Dodgers or big 
league Angels, any Lakers or Raiders or 
Clippers or Kings, you had to go a long 
way to beat La Mansfield’s act. Only the 
Rams could do it, luring 100,000 paying 
customers into the Coliseum each Sun- 
day, and yet, as late as 1949, three years 
after the NFL’s arrival, the Stars re- 
mained the toughest ticket in town. But 
the town, if you judged it by its tastes, was 
still shamelessly small-time. Forget all the 
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Franklin. The 
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quell the 
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hoorah about college football at Southern 
Cal and UCLA. Forget all the cigar 
smoke that got blown about the club 
fights at the Olympic Auditorium and 
Hollywood American Legion Stadium 
and the title fights at Wrigley and Gil- 
more fields. The L.A. I choose to remem- 
ber devoted far more passion to profes- 
sional wrestling, both live and televised, 
from the Olympic, from Legion Stadium, 
from South Gate, from Ocean Park Are- 
na (with none other than Steve Allen at 
the ringside mike). So great was L.A.’s 
hunger for these sweaty morality plays 
that Channel 11 had to pipe even more of 
them in from Las Vegas. How fitting for a 
city where a good Sunday afternoon of 
TV sports meant watching semipro foot- 
ball and the Jalopy Derby from Culver 
City Stadium. 

When I think back to all that raw exu- 
berance and unbridled tackiness, it seems 
the Coast League gave L.A. sports a rare 
touch of ... well, dignity isn’t the word, 
not with the shorts the Stars insisted on 
wearing in the ’50s and the call-the-cops 
brawls they had with the Angels. But nor- 
mality, maybe, because no matter how 
outrageous the two teams got, they still 
played baseball, they still did something 
connected to the rest of the country and 
not confined to Planet California. 

Consider Gus Zernial, the slugging 
outfielder revered as Ozark Ike by Holly- 
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wood fans in ’47 and °48. He burst on the 
scene at the same time as Gorgeous 
George, but did he peroxide his hair and 
throw gold-plated bobby pins to his ad- 
mirers? No, sir, Gus went out and hit 40 
homers in his second season as a Star, the 
way any regular guy would if he had a 
quick bat and a ton of muscles. And be- 
lieve me, these minor league heroes were 
regular guys. They lived among us, they 
worked among us. My dad bought a ’56 
Chevy from Lou Stringer, a nifty second 


across the street from Wrigley Field ap- 
proached him. 

“Td known them for a while,” he told 
me shortly before his death last year. “I'd 
gotten them signed baseballs, some 
gloves, things like that.” Now they were 
offering to return the favor by putting 
Connors up on Saturday nights. He ac- 
cepted instantly. “I’d sleep in their extra 
bedroom,” Connors said, “and Sunday 
morning I’d eat breakfast with them.” He 
was a player from Brooklyn who hap- 





baseman for both L.A. and Hollywood, 
and he could just as easily have made the 
deal with Eddie Malone, who toiled for 
each team as an iron-man catcher. If my 
parents had needed any upholstering 
done, they could have gone to Roger 
Bowman, the Star lefthander who had a 
shop in Santa Monica. And we could al- 
ways roll a few lines at Irv Noren’s bowl- 
ing alley. 

No one remembered the intimacy of 
the times and the town better than Chuck 
Connors, who didn’t realize he was only 
pausing in the Angels’ lineup on his way 
to a place in television history as The Ri- 
fleman. When the Chicago Cubs farmed 
him to L.A. in 1951, Connors bought a 
tract house in Reseda, never thinking how 
long a drive it was to that Valley outpost 
in those pre-101 freeway days. He found 
out the first time he had to make the 25- 
mile haul across the Cahuenga Pass after 
a Saturday-night game, with a Sunday-af- 
ternoon doubleheader just hours away. It 
looked like Connors had a lot of sleepless 
weekends ahead until a family that lived 
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pened to be white, they 
were Angel fans who hap- 
pened to be black, and 
this was a Los Angeles we 
would never see again. 


Bilko, seen 
here in 1956 
taking one of 
his mighty 


cuts, wasa 
The big man was Bilko, 


_ : huge (in both 
and I’m talking about 


senses of the 


more than the excess 
poundage that inspired a word) fan 
Los Angeles Times head-  fayorite. 


line saying, NOT EVEN 

MRS. BILKO KNOWS HIS WEIGHT. I’m talk- 
ing about the feats that enabled Stout 
Steve, the Slugging Seraph, to block out 
the big league sun for my generation of 
L.A. kids. 

Thirty-seven home runs in ’55, 55 in 56, 
56 in ’57—who needed Mays or Mantle, 
Williams or Musial, when we had Bilko 
making that kind of noise? True, he had 
washed out of the majors after a 21- 
homer season with the St. Louis Cardinals 
in 1953, and there was no denying that the 
Coast League pitchers he hit best were 
mediocrities. But it was far more impor- 


tant that he wasn’t some remote god who 
never deigned to come any closer to L.A. 
than the western bank of the Mississippi. 
You could watch Bilko bash another one 
out of Wrigley Field and get a moon- 
faced grin afterward when you shoved 
your scorecard at him for an autograph. 

Little did I know that he was upholding 
a long and honorable tradition. Almost 
since the PCL hit town in 1903, there had 
been one charismatic galoot or another 
on hand to make L.A. forget what it was 
and he wasn’t. The most enduring of them 
all was Jigger Statz, who would have been 
memorable on the strength of his name 
alone if he hadn’t brought so much more 
to the Angels. For 18 years, the longest 
run any player ever had with a single mi- 
nor league team, Jigger roamed center- 
field wearing a glove he had carved the 
palm out of—all the better for feeling the 
ball, you understand—and making 
catches that still had native son Duke 
Snider in awe when he was vying with 
Mays and Mantle for the kingship of New 
York. “The writers would ask Duke who 
the best centerfielder he ever saw was,” 
Noren recalls, “‘and Duke would always 
say Jigger Statz.”” 

Statz was just a little rascal, not quite 
5’ 8", couldn’t have weighed more than 
150 pounds with rocks in his pockets, but 
he was Bilko’s match when it came to 
casting shadows. He stole as many as 61 
bases in a season, batted as high as .360, 
and Mauch remembers skipping school in 
1942, Statz’s farewell campaign, to watch 
him hit two homers on Opening Day. 
(“Only two he hit all year,” Mauch says.) 
And yet, for all of that, there was some- 
hing that kept Statz from sticking with 
the Cubs and the Brooklyn Dodgers. Los 
Angeles was his safety net. 

Bilko knew the feeling. So did most of 
the other Stars and Angels I worshiped as 
a kid. For every Bill Mazeroski or Dale 
Long, every Noren or Zernial who blew 
through town on his way to the big show, 
there were dozens of others who couldn’t 
survive in that rarefied 16-team atmo- 
sphere. But I didn’t care that Frank Kel- 
leher hadn’t cut it in Cincinnati’s outfield; 
he was the heart of the Stars, an amiable 
lug who hit 226 homers in 10 seasons and 
got to see his beloved number 7 retired. 
Nor did it matter to me that the New 
York Giants had found Roger Bowman 
wanting; it was more important that the 
last of his 22 wins in 1954 was a perfect 
game that tied Hollywood with the origi- 
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nal San Diego Padres for first place. 
“We were journeymen, I was aware of 
that,” Bowman says. “But I kept playing 
for the simple reason that this was what I 
did best and loved best. When I quit, it 
was going to be forever. So I told myself 
that until that happened, I was going to 
suck the marrow right out of the game.” 





The Stars 
brought out 


In every other town in 
the Coast League, tough, 
proud men echoed that 
sentiment with bats, balls 
and, more than occasion- 
ally, fists. Some of them 
you've probably never 
heard of—Joe Brovia in 
Portland, Earl Rapp in 
Oakland and San Diego. 
But others had names 
that still ring a bell. Ernie 
Lombardi, a Hall of Fame career in the 
National League behind him, caught for 
Casey Stengel’s Oakland Oaks until he 
was in his 40’s. Joe Gordon, the old Yan- 
kee second baseman, hit 43 homers as the 
Sacramento Solons’ playing manager in 
1951, and two years later, Bob Dillinger, 
owner of a .306 career average in the ma- 
jors, rang up a league-leading .366 for the 
Solons. And how about Bob Elliott, 
whose two homers led San Diego past the 
Stars in their one-game ’54 pennant play- 
off? Seven years earlier Elliott had been 
the toast of the Boston Braves and the 
Most Valuable Player in the National 
League. Add them to the Angels and the 


other stars: 
(from left) Dick 
Powell, Dorothy 
Lamour and Joe 
E. Brown; and 
Roy Rogers with 


Lamour. 
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Stars and you have far more than a league 
that fulfilled its duty when it spawned Joe 
DiMaggio and Ted Williams. You have 
the best minor league ever. 

“The best by far,” says former Holly- 
wood righthander Ben Wade, who stud- 
ied the Triple A competition when he 
played in the International League and 
the American Associa- 
tion. The Coast League 
of Wade’s era wound up 
with five of its towns in 
the majors—L.A., San 
Francisco, Oakland, San 
Diego, Seattle. But long 
before then, the PCL was 
traveling in big league 
fashion. Oh, there were 
still trains—Cece Car- 
lucci, the old umpire, is 
unashamedly poetic 
when he talks about pull- 
ing into Seattle on the 
Great Northern—but by 
the mid-’50s_ airplanes 
were the thing. “Three- 
hundred-mile-an-hour 
Convairs,” Bowman says. 
“Boy, that was hot stuff.” 
And when the teams ar- 








rived, they stayed for a week at a time. 
They would play single games Tuesday 
through Saturday and a doubleheader on 
Sunday, the second game being unfailing- 
ly referred to by sportswriters as “the ab- 
breviated seven-inning nightcap.” 

It may have been the most civilized ex- 
istence baseball has ever seen, and payday 
made it better yet. “I came from the big 
leagues and got a pay raise,” Chuck Ste- 
vens says. Maybe the 1949 Stars were in 
better shape to pay this slick-fielding, 
spray-hitting first baseman than the 
St. Louis Browns had been; after all, Hol- 
lywood’s pennant winners drew nearly 
600,000 fans. But you hear the same story 











again and again from former Stars and 
Angels, which suggests that money preoc- 
cupied ballplayers even when they made 
seven grand a year. 

Not that seven grand was the ceiling. 
“LIl bet Frank Kelleher pulled down 15, 
maybe even 17 thousand dollars,” Noren 
says. And there have always been stories 
that Bilko took a pay cut when Cincinnati 
summoned him back to the bigs in 1958. 

Of course I was no more aware of that 
than I was of the fact that the Stars’ and 
Angels’ insistence on televising every 
home game was eating their attendance 
alive. All I knew was that TV made it that 
much easier to watch baseball played by 
men toughened by the Depression and 
World War II, men who threw to the right 
ase, balked at the idea of batting helmets 
and wouldn’t let Zernial wear gold shoe- 
laces when he made his debut in a Holly- 
wood uniform. The shoelaces, I hasten to 
point out, weren’t Zernial’s idea; they 
were on the only pair of spikes he could 
find as he hurried to join the Stars in time 
‘or Opening Day. Fair enough, but his 
new teammates still made Zernial give 
the laces a coat of black shoe polish. If 
anyone wanted to be colorful, he had to 
do it on terms the veterans understood. 
He could throw ground beef to the boo 
birds in San Francisco, the way Chuck 
Connors did. Or he could get back at the 
umpires the way Hollywood manager 
Bobby Bragan did when they didn’t en- 
force the curfew in his own ballpark: The 
next night Bragan sent a coach to home 
plate with watches up and down his arms 
and an alarm clock around his neck. 

But what they did most of all in L.A., 
Hollywood and the rest of the Coast 
League was play baseball. And no minor 
leaguers ever played it better than the ’56 
Angels. Here was a powerhouse to make 
me forget about Hollywood’s pennant 
winners of ’49, ’52 and ’53. These Angels 
won 107 games, 16 more than second- 
place Seattle. They batted .297 as a team 
and had six players with 20 or more 
homers, the Punch-and-Judy Mauch 
among them. Altogether they hit 202 
homers, a barrage that no doubt helped 
pitchers Dave Hillman and Gene Fodge 
pile up 40 victories between them. 

“I might be prejudiced,” Mauch says, 
“but I think it was the best minor league 
team ever put together. I saw some teams 
in the big leagues that couldn’t play as 
well. Hell, I managed two of them.” (That 
would be the ’61 Phillies and the 69 ex- 
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Rod Gilbert 


1021 career points 












Darryl Sittler 
scored 6 goals, 4 assists 
in one game 


Yvan Cournoyer 

10 time winner of the Stanley Cup 
Nenmithetct 

4 time regular-season 
scoring champion 





John Bucyk 
1540 games in 23 seasons 


Some important numbers to remember. 


As a founding sponsor of the new Hockey Hall of Fame, Bell Canada is proud to help give an exciting 
new home to some numbers which should never be forgotten. They have been worn by the true legends 
of the game who showed us that excellence is not only measured by performance, but also by endurance. 


As these players have given a lot to hockey, and to our society, we hope to 


Bell 


do our part by preserving their achievements in the Hockey Hall of Fame. 
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pansion Expos.) But there are still histori- 
ans who believe the ’34 Angels, winners of 
137 games, losers of just 50, were superi- 
or. On the East Coast someone could 
surely beat the drum for the great Yankee 
farm teams at Newark in the ’30s and ’40s. 
But that was before my time; the 56 An- 
gels were of it. And they captured my 
imagination as no other team ever has— 
Bob Speake and Jim Bolger flanking 
Windy Wade in the outfield, Casey Wise 
turning double plays with Mauch, Elvin 





Tappe behind the plate, George Freese at 
the hot corner, and over at first .. . Bilko 
... Bilko... Bilko.... 

You can always find naysayers who dis- 
miss him as just another bush-league vag- 
abond, small minds that refuse to ac- 
knowledge the 20 homers he hit for L.A. 
in the expanded American League, know- 
nothings who close their ears when 
Mauch rhapsodizes about the big guy’s 
grace and speed and athleticism. But I 
trust the way I feel about him enough to 
want it on the record: Offer me 10 Mark 
McGwires and I would still rather have 
one Steve Bilko. 


Once there were two ballparks. 

Gilmore Field was the one with the 
drive-in movie behind its rightfield wall. 
Gilmore Drive-In, predictably enough. Its 
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proprietors, not being in the business of 
providing bonus entertainment for base- 
ball fans, put up a protective screen on 
nights the Stars played. The only time 
anybody carped about it was when the 
game stank, inspiring chants to take the 
screen down. But few of the complainers 
were as enterprising as Art Spander, the 
San Francisco Examiner sports columnist, 
who grew up watching the Stars and the 





Pacific Coast 


Angels. “One night I 
went way down in the 
rightfield bleachers and 
found a place where I 


League faas 
were the first 


to see could watch The African 
Williams (left, | Queen,” Spander says. It 
at 18) and was a quintessentially 


Hollywood moment. 

But when the film capi- 
tal needed a ballpark for 
a movie, Wrigley Field 
usually got the call. It’s there in Damn 
Yankees and It Happens Every Spring for 
the most logical of reasons—it looked like 
a big league stadium. And with 20,500 
seats, it was meant to. When William 
Wrigley Jr. built the park for a million 
dollars in 1925, he modeled it after the 
one that bore his name in Chicago, right 
down to the ivy on the outfield wall. Fun- 
ny thing, though: L.A.’s Wrigley Field had 
lights decades before Chicago’s did. 

“At Wrigley you felt like you were real- 
ly uptown,” says Max West, the former 
Boston Brave outfielder who finished his 
career with the Angels. “It was a far sight 


DiMaggio (at 


17) as pros. 


better than a lot of National League 
parks—Ebbets Field, Sportsman’s Park in 
St. Louis, places like that.” 

But even if Wrigley had been a rock 
pile, West would have loved its 345-foot 
power alleys and its jet stream to right- 
field. Without those advantages, West 
might not have put together back-to-back 
35-homer seasons when his knees were 
crumbling beneath him. Nor would 
Mauch have hit more homers in his three 
years as an Angel than he did in the rest of 
his 16 professional seasons combined. 
Take the time he tried to slap the ball to 
the right side to advance a runner, 
popped up and was rewarded for his fail- 
ure with an aerodynamic miracle. “The 
ball just kept carrying,” Mauch says, “un- 
til it wound up in the bleachers.” No won- 
der they shot TV’s Home Run Derby at 
Wrigley. 

At Gilmore the long ball was a much 
tougher proposition. In the park’s 19-year 
history, Kelleher and Zernial were the 
only Stars with 40-homer seasons, and 
just three players—Luke Easter and two 
singles-hitting surprises, Lou Stringer and 
Bill Gray—were able to clear its towering 
centerfield wall, 400 feet away. 

But talk of those wide-open spaces 
hard by the Farmer’s Market shouldn’t 
fool you; Gilmore was really as cozy and 
intimate as a ballpark could be. It was 
built entirely of wood—no concrete, no 
girders—and when CBS’s TV City went 
up next door in the early ’50s, the ball- 
park’s anachronistic charm was magni- 
fied. Gilmore sat only 12,000 people, so 
when the Stars and the Angels battled—a 
verb not used casually here—the Holly- 
wood management had to rope off por- 
tions of the outfield to squeeze in the 
overflow crowd. But if you think the play- 
ers had people breathing down their 
necks there, you should have seen the 
grandstand. Just 34 feet from home plate, 
just 24 feet from first and third bases, it 
brought new meaning to the term fight 
quarters. Pitchers thought the plate 
looked closer, base runners had to be 
careful not to wind up in the box seats 
when they rounded third, and hitters 
fouled out about as often as John Wayne 
performed Shakespeare. 

You'll never hear anyone who played at 
Gilmore bad-mouth it. But when former 
players cite the reasons for their affection, 
they are usually careful to forget one. It 
has to do with the cracks between the 
park’s wood planks and with the era’s no- 
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THESE MEN ARE ABOUT TO FACE THE MOST CHALLENGING 
OBSTACLES ON A GOLF COURSE. EACH OTHER. 


’s no wonder it's a challenge. The men 
we're talking about are Jack Nicklaus, 
Raymond Floyd, Fred Couples and Nick 
Pri 


What is a wonder though, is how they do 


what they do. It’s not like they have two 


more hands than we do. Or one more 


e kind of shots we 


routinely make 
don't even make in our dreams. Yet for some 


reason, when jou watch them in person, you 


ic) T| 


understand somehow. And you find yourself 
spending less time wondering how they do it. 
And more time admiring them. 

The Export “A” Inc. Skins Game. Jul 
and 25. At Devil’s Pulpit, Caledon, Ontario. 





reystone Golf Club 


for a Lifetime of Golf's Greatest Challenges 


The par 5 finishing hole, 529 yards from the gold tees, offers a spectacular view of the $3.5 million 
clubhouse. The tee shot must avoid water on the right, bunkers on the left. An elevated green makes 
this an extremely difficult one to reach in two, even for the long hitter. Played properly, a birdie here 
is a distinct possibility. 

There are 17 other challenging holes on this 225 acre property. Greystone is a true equity club 
restrictedto450 members. Membership is set at$35,000*, financed over 4 years if you choose. Multiple 
player corporate memberships are available at an additional $3000* per player. There are no locker 
fees, range fees, club storage fees or house minimums. 


FIND OUT WHY GREYSTONE RANKS THIRD BEST DESIGN IN CANADA 
ACCORDING TO GOLF DIGEST MAGAZINE, sanvary, 1993 
CALL (416) 338-4865 


Greystone Golf Club is located 20 minutes west of Pearson International Airport in Milton. 
* prices subject to change without notice. 
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tion that women should wear dresses even 
to ball games. Contemplate that for a mo- 
ment and you should realize why the play- 
ers always spent the seventh-inning 
stretch under the stands. 


Somewhere in my skimpy collection of 
Star memorabilia is an 8 x 10 of a knuck- 
leballer with the beguiling name of Kew- 
pie Dick Barrett. What makes the picture 
so memorable is not the dimpled doll face 
perched atop his 45-year-old body. It is 
the short pants Kewpie Dick is wearing. 

He was with Hollywood for only half of 
1950, but he arrived just in time to take 
the mound with his knobby knees show- 
ing. The idea of putting the Stars in shorts 
originated with—wouldn’t you know 
it?—a sportswriter. After seeing British 
soccer teams wearing shorts, Braven Dyer 
of the Los Angeles Times put the bug in 
Hollywood manager Fred Haney’s ear. 
Flannel was baseball’s fabric of choice 
back then, and in the summer it could 
turn a uniform into an oven. So Haney 
took a chance and sent his sheepish play- 
ers onto the diamond with the breeze 
blowing up their britches. 

“The nicest thing any of the other 
teams said to us was, ‘Hello, sweet- 
heart,’” former second baseman Gene 
Handley recalls. 

Nobody rode the Stars with more de- 
light than Oakland catcher Eddie Ma- 
lone. “I called ’em a bunch of Boy 
Scouts,” he says. A year later, however, 
Malone found himself playing for Holly- 
wood. “The first time I walked in the club- 
house,” he says, “the guys were all lined 
up, and there was Haney at the end of the 
line. He was holding a pair of them short 
pants. When he give ’em to me, he said, 
‘Now you’re a member of the Scout 
troop.’ ” 

As it turned out, Malone was more 
than happy to trade a few skinned knees 
for the drop in temperature when he 
played in shorts. Gilmore Field’s female 
patrons certainly didn’t mind the change 
in fashion, at least if you judged by the 
way they whistled at outfielder Clint Con- 
atser. And Bill Veeck thought enough of 
the idea to borrow it in the late 70s, when 
he was making his last stand with the 
White Sox. But the Stars stayed with 
shorts for just three seasons before rele- 
gating them to the back of the closet. 

If you want an epitaph for the experi- 
ment, Handley is happy to provide one: 
“Just another Hollywood stunt.” 


Carlos Bernier would be leading off 
first base and Gene Mauch would be 
scooping up a handful of dirt to throw in 
his face if he dared to try stealing second. 
You knew that Bernier would and that 
the hostilities would escalate from there, 
for these were the Stars and the Angels, 
two teams that couldn’t 
play a week-long series 
without spilling blood. 
Even their radio an- 
nouncers, the Angels’ 
Bob Kelley and the Stars’ 
Mark Scott, hated each 
other. So it’s no surprise 
to hear that Bill Sweeney, 
when he managed the 
Angels, once offered a 
cashmere suit to the first 
man to start a fight with 
the Stars. Sweeney with- 
drew the offer because 
the heat-seeking Mauch 
took four games to tangle 
with Bernier. 

Maybe Mauch minded 
losing out on the suit 
then, but he doesn’t any- 
more; indeed, he sounds 
like he got everything he 
wanted. “There was a 
high throw,” he says, 
“and when I came down, 
I landed on Bernier. Just 
kind of walked all over 
him.” The memory elicits 
a chuckle. “God, we had 
some fun back then.” 

If you measure fun in 
bruises and bloody noses, 


the Stars and the Angels Moviemakers 
may have had more of it jgyeq Wrigley 
than anybody. “Best ri- E 
valry I’ve ever seen, even Field too, as 
better than the Dodgers this scene 
and Giants,” says Ben from ‘Damn 
Wade, who formed his Yankees” 
opinion while sandwich- 

attests. 


ing a three-year stay in 
Brooklyn between two 
tours as a Star. Perhaps the truest indica- 
tion of the rivalry’s power was that it 
worked like a full moon on even the gent- 
lest souls. 

Take burly Frank Kelleher, nicknamed 
Mousey by his Hollywood teammates 
and, in Handley’s estimation, “as good a 
fella as ever lived.” He wasn’t any more of 
a brawler than Joe Hatten, the Angel 
lefthander who lived by his curveball, not 
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his dukes. But after ae got six 
straight hits against L.A. in 53, everybody 
in Gilmore Field’s overflow crowd knew 
Hatten would have to forget his manners. 
He did it by burying a fastball in Kel- 
leher’s back. 


When home plate umpire Cece Car- 





lucci hustled to retrieve the ball, Kelleher 
charged the mound and threw a haymak- 
er. “I thought it was Marciano,” Carlucci 
says. “He hit Hatten in the chest. Must of 
nocked him 15 feet.” The punch was a 
call to arms for a ruckus that lasted 10 
minutes. When it was over Carlucci gave 
elleher the thumb—‘“I don’t think he’d 
ever been kicked out of a game before,” 
the old ump says—and let Hatten remain 
because, what the hell, where’s it written 
that a man can’t pitch tight? 

The Stars replied by sending little Ted 
Beard in to run for Kelleher. On the first 
pitch, Beard—who said hello on the first 
day of spring training, goodbye at the end 
of the season and made the biggest noise 
of his career when he hit four home runs 
in a game in San Diego—stole second. On 
the next pitch, he lit out for third, where 
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the Angels had stationed Murray Frank- 
lin, who had been a hero in Hollywood af- 
ter his home run clinched the 1949 pen- 
nant. But Beard apparently wasn’t the 
sentimental type. He went into Franklin 
with his spikes “belly-button high,” as the 
Stars’ Stevens puts it. What followed was 
the mother of all free-for-alls. 

Franklin and Beard proceeded to 
pound knobs on each other. Their team- 
mates stormed out of the dugouts to do 
the same, almost gleefully. Kelleher and 
Malone, who were in the Hollywood club- 
house getting their wounds from the first 
fight patched up, raced back to join the 
action. Carlucci remembers the Stars’ 
Handley and the Angels’ Gene Baker 
looking “like a couple boxers going at 
each other.” Not that Carlucci could ad- 
mire them for long. “I was down three 
times,” he says. And his fellow umpire Joe 
Jacovetti had to duck a roundhouse 
thrown by Angel catcher Al Evans. “We 
couldn’t stop it,” Carlucci says, and it was 
only a matter of time, he feared, before 
the fans would come piling in. 

William Parker, L.A.’s chief of police, 
must have feared the same thing as he 
watched on TV, because he wound up 
calling for every available unit in the area 
to get to Gilmore. “I seen ’em coming 
from leftfield, rightfield, everywhere—55 
police officers,” Carlucci says. “They got 
law and order for me.” But not before a 
good half hour of war had been waged 
and photographers had the pictures that 
would fill three pages of Lire magazine. 
And the second game of the doublehead- 
er still had to be played. 

They got it in with cops lining the dug- 
outs and only nine players allowed out of 
each clubhouse at a time. Then Malone 
dragged his weary bones home and dis- 
covered that his kids had watched the 
whole thing on television. “They weren’t 
sure what they’d seen because our TV was 
only about three inches big,” Malone 
says, “so my daughter Gail, she asked me 
if] was in the fight, and I told her, ‘Oh, no, 
honey, I wouldn’t do that.’ ” 

The next morning Malone was sleeping 
in when he felt a tiny hand shake him. It 
was Gail, and she was holding a newspa- 
per that had a picture of him throwing his 
Sunday punch. 

“Daddy,” she said accusingly, “you al- 
ways told us to tell the truth.” 














The Stars did their damnedest to give Gil- 
more Field a Hollywood farewell, on 


Sept. 5, 1957. They trotted out right- 
hander Hugh Pepper, and for 8% innings 
he held San Francisco hitless. Then the 
Seals’ Ed Sadowski lined a clean single to 
remind everyone that happy endings are 
for the movies and bittersweet goodbyes 
are for real life. 


Even though the Dodgers would come 
to Los Angeles in ’58 and anoint it big 


time forever, something was being lost. 
The Stars and the Angels were leaving, 
and they were all I knew of baseball. Be- 
fore the first wrecker’s ball hit Gilmore, I 
could feel the emptiness. I wasn’t alone. 
“For four or five years after the Dodg- 
ers came, I had this dream that there was 
still a PCL team at Gilmore,” says Allan 
Malamud, a neighborhood kid who grew 
up to be an L.A. Times sports columnist. 
“Every time I woke up, it killed me to find 
out I couldn’t go to a game there.” 
Gilmore was long gone before Mala- 
mud stopped dreaming, leveled so CBS 
could have more space for parking and 
storage but not replaced until the net- 
work built a studio there last year. I sup- 
pose there is a natural progression to that, 
but I still like the way the lights went out 
on Wrigley Field better. For a while Wal- 
ter O’Malley contemplated having the 
Dodgers play there, an idea he eventually 
scotched because of inadequate parking 
(unless, of course, you believe the story 
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that he was offended by a whorehouse 
across the street). In any event the Dodg- 
ers ended up in the Coliseum, and Wrig- 
ley Field was without a team until the 
American League expanded in ’61 to em- 
brace a collection of rejects, crazies and 
wayfaring strangers who called them- 
selves the Angels. They were only passing 
through, but before they closed the door 
behind them, their part- 
time first baseman hit the 
last home run in Wrigley 
Field’s history. His name 
was Steve Bilko. 

By 1966 Wrigley, too, 
was a memory, leveled 
for a community center 
honoring a city council- 
man who lived to be 90 
and spent the last years of 
his life getting fleeced by 
a gold-digging girlfriend 
less than half his age. Just 
one more bittersweet 
touch, you might call it; 
one more metaphor for a 
city built on the young de- 
vouring the old. 

But my supply of cyni- 
cism runs low when I 
think about the Stars and 
the Angels. If you judge 
by baseball’s merciless 
yardstick, they never 
measured up to the 
Dodgers, but it was the 


Liz Taylor, Bilkos and Kellehers and 
though only Mauchs who showed me 

how wonderful the game 
18, was could be, and I would 
alreadyabig never forget them. They 
starin were with me every time I 
another field went to see the big lea- 

guers play that first sea- 
when she son in the Coliseum, just 
served as a as they were that fall, 
Star batgirl. When my parents told me 


we were moving to Salt 
Lake City. It was the beginning of a trou- 
bled time for me—three junior high 
schools in three years to compound all the 
usual turbulence and insecurity of adoles- 
cence. But Salt Lake was where the Stars 
had moved. Though they were known as 
the Bees now, there was no disguising 
Carlos Bernier in leftfield. And somehow, 
as I moved through my strange new 
world, trying to figure out who I was and 
who my friends were, that made every- 
thing all right. . 
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POINT AFTER 


Smells Like Another Rose 


Experts see telltale signs in Michael Jordan of the 
gambling addiction that felled another idol by RICK REILLY 


HANK HEAVENS THAT'S OVER. “AS FAR AS THE SUBJECT 
of Michael Jordan,” NBA commissioner David Stern 
said last week, “that subject is closed.” Hallelujah. And 
pass the Moét-Chandon. 

So why is Chuck Freiburger so worried? “Because it 
reminds me so much of what we went through in the early 
stages,” Freiburger says. “Exactly. The checks written for 
debts. The escalating amounts. The denial that there’s any 
problem.” What does Freiburger know? Not much, except 
that for years he was the lawyer for a confessed gambling 
addict—former Baltimore Colt quarterback Art Schlichter. 

Accchhhh. Let’s forget it. Jordan does not have a gambling 
problem. He says so. His father says so. Besides, the 
commissioner says that what Jordan did is as harmless as 
playing any state lottery. 

So why is Arnold Wexler so worried? “I don’t like the 
signs,” says Wexler. “The guy is sending up some serious red 
flags.” What does Wexler know? Not much, except that his 
Council on Compulsive Gambling of New Jersey annually 
fields 22,000 calls for help from problem gamblers. 

No, no, no, Why make yourself crazy? Whether Jordan lost 
only $500,000 in golf bets to San Diego businessman Richard 
Esquinas, as Jordan told his press secretary, NBC’s Ahmad 
Rashad, last Friday, or $1.25 million (negotiated down to 
$300,000), as Esquinas says in his recently self-published book, 
it was only beer money to an eight-figure human teller 
machine like Jordan. The only downside for Jordan is that the 
next time he wins, people will probably pay him off according 
to the Jordan Rules: 25 cents on the dollar. 

So why is Chet Forte so worried? “My old gambling-addict 
friends and I just laugh at some of the things he says,” Forte 
says. “That gambling is a ‘hobby.’ That he went to Atlantic 
City that night ‘to relax.’ Nobody gambles to relax. You 
gamble for the thrill of it.” What does Forte know? Not much, 
except the Emmy-winning director of Monday Night Football 
and numerous other sports shows is recovering from a 
gambling addiction that cost him $1.5 million and his career. 

And you're right. Jordan broke no laws, no league rules, not 
so much as a city statute. But when a man has written $108,000 
worth of checks of which photocopies were found in the car of 
a dead bail bondsman; when a man first lies about—but then 
admits in court—to paying $57,000 in golf gambling debts to a 
convicted felon and money launderer; when a man is so bored 
with the city of New York that he takes a four-hour round-trip 
to Atlantic City between two huge playoff games, don’t you 
squirm for him a little? 

According to Wexler, here are some of the “soft” signs that, 
taken together, point to a problem gambler. 
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@ An IQ over 120. Jordan certainly is intelligent. 

e An unreasonably high level of optimism. To chase and 
chase and chase and get down hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to Esquinas, Jordan had to feel as if his slice would 
disappear at any moment. 

e A high level of energy. Friends say Jordan rarely sleeps. If 
he stops at 18 holes in a day, a typhoon must be coming. 

e An extremely competitive personality. Jordan? 
Competitive? SI asked a member of the Bulls’ team last week 
how competitive Jordan is. 

“This guy is a killer,” the source said. ““He’s the most 
viciously competitive player I’ve ever seen. That’s what makes 
him, I think, the greatest player ever. He has practically ruined 
[reserve forward] Rodney McCray for us.” When the two 
players are on opposite teams in scrimmages, the source says, 
“(Jordan] is in Rodney’s face, screaming, ‘You're a loser! 
You’ve always been a loser!’ Rodney can hardly put up a 
jumper now.” 

After practice, Jordan wants to shoot baskets for money. 
And it doesn’t matter whether he’s betting $5 a shot or $100, 
he wants his money right now. He wants to beat you in 
everything. “He passes people going home some nights—on 
the shoulder—doing 125,” the source said. “He doesn’t care. 
He lets the highway patrol chase him a little. You think they’re 
going to give him a ticket? They'll ask for his autograph, but 
they won’t give him a ticket. Guy scares me to death.” 

Competitive? One day in Monte Carlo last summer, where 
the Dream Team trained before the Barcelona Olympics, 
coach Chuck Daly beat Jordan by one shot on the golf course. 
“That’s it,” Daly said, meaning that he was quitting while he 
was ahead. “T’ll never play Michael again.” The next morning, 
at the crack of dawn, Jordan rang Daly’s room. Getting no 
response, he went directly to Daly’s room and knocked. Then 
he pounded. He wouldn’t go away until he got his rematch. He 
got it, and he won by a shot. But would you expect anything 
else? Whatever searing obsession is inside Jordan, driving him 
to be the most dauntless basketball player on earth, does not 
suddenly leak out of his Nikes when he leaves the court. 

“Sitting down with shady characters; needing to get to the 
casino in the middle of something that is very important in his 
life,” says Wexler. “That tells me there’s a very big thirst there 
to gamble.” 

“T hope I’m wrong,” says Freiburger. “But we could be 
looking at the next Pete Rose.” 

Still, let’s do what Stern and Rashad and Jordan all want us 
to do—forget about it. Subject closed and swept under the rug. 
None of our business anyway. Besides, Jordan is this nation’s 
most cherished athlete. What could happen to him? . 
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Hold your applause, please. After all, there's a and front-wheel drive, may even make you a better 
lot more to the 1993 Villager than sleek, aerodynamic driver. Off the course. And with up to |4 possible 
styling and great looks. seating configurations, a sliding third-row bench seat, 

Its car-like safety, comfort, performance and and plenty of room for seven passengers, you'll be a 
handling are making Villager a crowd favourite. big hit even before you step up to the tee blocks. 


It comes with 4-wheel ABS and a child-proof lock The 1993 Villager. The front-runner 
on the sliding door, and meets all car safety standards. _ in its class. Par for the course at Ford. <> 
Villager's car-like ride, courtesy of a 3.0L V-6 engine You can applaud now. Quality is Job. It's working. 
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Thank you! 


